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This repbrtdescribes a model for equitable schooling 
as it regards quality schboling experiences and equal ity^pf access 
for all k Accbrdihg tb^ the model/ egu-itable schooling opportunity is 
provided when twb major diniensions of schooling are present :M 1 ) 
equality bf effectiveness, defined on the dimensions of school 
effectiveness and iitstruct ipnal effectiveness; arid (2) equality of 
structure. The latter is defined in terms^f how instructional jand 
social goals inform both activity structures (i.e. fioW iij§ti:uction is 
organized at the classroom level and how other schooling ek^e^rieijces 
are organized at the school level) ^ndta&k and institutional demands 
that are inherent in activity, structures' and to which^studerits must 
respond. When these two major dimensions are present iri the 
organization and deiivery^ol appropriate schoolings experiences^ and 
mediation of instruction (the process of _ adapting iristructibrial . 
methods to;accoinmodate students ' cultural arid lariguage dif f ererices) 
is added to them, then students are prbvided with equal access tfb 
schooling. Actual participatibh in schbblirig exper^jences can be 
evaluated (1) by observing the characteristics ot competent student 
participation, or the .mariner _ in which students respotid tO' task and 

iristittxtibrial demarids; arid (2) by bbservirig the achievement of 

iristrubtibrial arid social goals: through tests of academic achievement, 
or bbservatibri bf prbsbcial behavior. (CHG) 
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PREFACE 



During 198 3^ ^he j aorthwest Regi on a l Exc ha^g e spon so r ed th e d e ve lopme nt of 

"sij^^Tocused^^^^JT^e^^ 

within the regioSS^-Oregbn, Alaska, Hawai i r Washington; Montana, Idaho, 
and the Pacif ic^'area. The titles^bf these publications" include: ' ■ ^ 



\ 



Desiqnioq Excellence i^^^Secb ndary Vocat;ion al^-Edacat ion; 
Applications of 'Princ iples from Effective Scho oling and 
Successful Business^ Practii c es 

Toward Excellence; Studant and Teae her' Behaviors -^ 
Predictors of School Surccfess . \ 

State LevQl Gbverharice^^ ^enda for New Bu s in ess^-or Old ? 
A Cal l for School Reforin ^ 

. f 

Global Education; Sfete of ^th^ Ar^ 

E quitable Schooling Opporturvit^ in a Multica l ta tal- Miliea 



we hWp found this dissemination strategy an effective and efficient^^^ 
means of moving knbwledgeSto the us Each repojrt is in . response 

to state defined information heeds and Is inten<3ed to influence *^th^ 
improvement of school practice.^. Ih_ each case, a specif ic knowiedge^(s)_ 
base, anchored in research and development, is ''analyzed and ^ 
The; process is more telescopic trian brbadly cdmprehensive in pature. _ 

' Elements of careful selectivity and professional judgment come into olay 
as authors examine the information against the backdrops of cu^ent state 

" jieeds, directions^ arid/br interests . As a resultr research-balid 
implications and reconuhehdatibhs for action emerge that are targeted and- 
relevant to the region. 

. .\ " ------ — — 

This particular report builds on the research and development findings in 
the general area of Effective Schooling and more specif i^^ 
instruction in successful bilingual iristructional settings^ Egg i table \ . 
. schbolLnq opportunities is the focus bf^ the study. Under. "Examination are 
quality schobling exp>er iehces^ and the issue of -^ quality of access by 'all 
students . \ 



It is anticipated that this repbi^t will act as a springboard for the _ 
development of some actibn r&search prbject^s in the state of Hawaii and 
other Pacific entities. _ The underlying principles that will guide these 
projects include the _fbliowihg: 1)' the local school site as the unit of 
changer 2) the key role of the principal as \instructionai leader and 
catalyst for change; and 3) the process of school improvement as 
DorDossfui and* evolutionary in nature^ . ; • 
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ftBSTKftCT - 

This paper describei a mbdei for equitable schbbiing. It is based oh 
threp bodies of research: 1i) the effective schooling research^ (2j the 

' Significant Bilingiiai Instructional Features descriptive study {SBIP) 

^ ■_ " _ _ _ _ - 

and (3) the theoretical analysis of activity structures arid the implicit 

information about values arid rib^ihs which they carry. 

The effective schbblirig research has ideritified characteristics of 
iristructiori arid schools which are associated with higher than expected 
studerit achievement. Observational and case study methods make up the 
paradigm* * * 

The SBIF ^descriptive study, directed by William Tik.unoff, used this 

: _ _ __ ; i__ _■ 

paradigm to identify those features of bilingual instruction which were 
associated with high achievement by iij^ited English proficient (LEP) 
students^ Researchers in this study found that while effective bilirigual 
teachers resemble effective moholirigual teachers in iristructiorial methods 
and classroom managein^rit to a certairi exterit, they adapted their 
iriistructional methods iri several ways to accoimhbdate language, and 
cuftuifal differerices among LEP students. The researchers referred j to 



thil^Spcbimhckaatiori as m e diation of instruction . Several examples of 
mediatibri of iristrtictibri are given in the paper., 1 ; ' 

The analysis* of gctivity * structeyres indicates that much of what is 
learned in activity is imparted through the nature of the activity, its 



ill 
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organization, and^how and with whbiti -brie >s expected to interact; The|j 
authors examine the components of activity structures inherent in ^ 

: schooling as well as the interrelationship between activity it^u5ture arid^ 

ins t ructio nal a nd s ocial goals, jU is through activity structures that 

institutional and task demands are made on students. Often, activities 
are structured in such a way that demands are made onmino^ity^ students 

^ that are Contrary to their cultural norms of behavibrV FurtbermOrJ, 
these demands are rarely made explicit, yet a student's performance is 
evaluated by his/her ability to meet such demands. 

.-V'.ithe authors describe seven diiensibns of activity structures found in 
schooling, giving examples of how each dimension can be varied to produce 
very different task demands. They point out. sOme areas of cMturari 
conflict Inherent in activity structures, e.g., requiring public verbal 
reipbhse from students wfibse home culture cOhsidef* this to be "showihg 

Off." . 

ThrcuighoutV the authors" emphasize that students fcom minority ' 
*" cultures must be taught to respond appropriately to the task demand'^ and 
the institutibnal demands of the "major ityjcutture if they ar^ tO haVe 
equai iducational Opportunities. This is imperative* since it is within 
' thrmajprity cUltUre that they will be evaluated at schOOl and function 
as adults. The authors contend that in brder to dO sO we mUst make 
explicit the "hidden^carricuiui"— those differences between the cultural 
ribrihs of school and those bf the hbme. . ^ ' 

Steps are outlined that can be used by principals and-teacheri to 
ensure that equitable schbbling bE%>OrtUhities -are availabie. 



- I. iNTRODUCtldN 

-- 

: ^ 



A '^^brjierstorie of the democracy in which we live is the right of each 
*iridiv:j.'dual to a free and equal education. This right is interpreted by 
tlte^f ifty states as free public schooling from the first through twelfth 
grarfe^T^and sometimes *kindergar ten. History records that, from time to 
time, public attention 'to the nature and condition of public schooling 
has led to numerous attempts to improve the quality of schooling ; 
expeiriences for the nation's children. We currently are experiencing 
such a phenomenon. - ' 

The! current focuis is upon improving the quality of instruction that 
students are^ receiving, and responds^ to numerous criticisms of public 
schools.' Paramount among these is the declining performance of students 
on tests of academic achievement in the so-called basic skills: reading/ 
writing^ and mathematics (The National Cbininissibri on Excfelleric^ in 
Education/ 1983) . Tied to this is a growing qbhcerh with the declining 
expertise of the teaching foMe, a scarcity of mathematics and science 
teachers at the secondary smbbl level, arid the reported 'declirie in the 
number of qualified yburig persdris preparirig tdi^riter the teaching force. 



The ideas in this paper builsj from pcbyious research supported 
primarily by two agencies in the U.S. Department of Educations the \ 
National Ihstitu.te of Education and the Office of Bilingual Education and 

Minority ^'angasges^f^fii^? through its Part C^esearch Agenda for 

Bilingual Educations The author is grateful for their support, as well ate 
for the con tx^qt ions to the shaping of tfiese ideas over the past several*" 
years by three^steemed colleagues: Beatrice A. Ward^ Steven, T. Bbsserti 
and Jose A. Vazquez-Far ia. ^ ; 



■ 
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As these and other factors have dbmbiried to erode the pabtiic^s* 
confidence in its ichQpis> financial support at the locai', stated and 
feJitJral levels has bi5ome increasingly difficult to obtain; This is true 
not only for proposed new educational programs^ , but :fo r the conti nuirig 
support of basi5 and long-term entitlement programs as well. In short,- 
public schoois have had to line up With other sS-cSiiea domestic" 

_ _ ^_ __ •••• • _-_ _ -'-i- ■ ' 

programs to lobby for their share of the taxpayer ' s dollar. 

One pervasive , issug with regard to obtaining .quality _education([ for 
the nation*s students emei^ged from the social and -political movements, of 
thi 1960s ahd coaiesced into the fight for equity: the right of all 
students—regardless of race, sex, native language, social or ecdpomic 
stitus, or physical or j^ntai handicap_s--to an -^ucatibh of equal . . 
quality. While nqjjis^s programs have' been legislated or mandated ^y the 
courts since the, early 1960 s to achieve this, they have resulted in ' 
limited success'; ^ ^ 

One reason--andthe precise for this paper— is^that such attempts 
have, been- pie5emeai and have not strived toward integrating the v ' 
com^nents of equity into effective schoolihg practices. This paper, 
draws fiom the research oh school and inpructiohal effectiveness 
completed in the past two^dedades to Refine -equitable schooling. / 
opportunity" for all ftudents. ' "**""^ . - : / • 

The 'assumptions whi<A_ guide identif icatibn of th^ character istics «f 
equitable schooling opportunity ari .presented first and disc.ussefi. Then, 
-equitable schooling opportunity- is defined in terms of its component 
characteristics. Next, each characteristic is described inA : . 

Finally, some .r^bommehdations are made with regard to th^proce^ 
schooling practitioners, might us'e to incorporate the. cdmponents of ' ■ 
equitable s5h6oling opportunity ihtd'= '^fieir own instructional programs. . 
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II., THE NATURE OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLING IN THE- U;Si 



Schools reflect the society which they serve and in which they . 
ekist. Thus, in the schools for a gilen society, one might expect to . 
find similar goals, similar expectations for students (both, cbncerhihg 
their ability to ^"iearnT. and learning outcomes)^ and similar values and 
norms (translated into rules and a profile of normative behavior for . 
students and teachers) . These are manifested in how schools are . 
Structured; • in the underJ^ihg values^ rules, and norms; and ih how 
"instruction is perceived^ organized, and delivered. 

Thus it IS that the escperiehce of "going to school" is commbn to all: 
Americans: we can talk about our schooling experiences to other /adult 
Americans^ wherever * in the U.S. they might have occurred, anid be talking 
about experiences that are so similar that we understand each others in 
a similar ^veiii, we use this information to judge the schooling oh/^ ; 
irhildrin receive ahd to makii educational decisions generaiiy. We all' : 
"know" what school is about, what the r^equirements are for children who 

attend schobi/ and what entails "good instruction.'^ 

j ■ t - '- * ' ■ • 

* One consequence of this perception of school ing-?as-a-common 

expefience is tfiSt we' tend* to hold a' common set of expectations for all/ 

students. While we use rhetoric that -recognizes individual differences 

. ■ , ■ - ' _ < • ^ ■ - • , ¥ ■ 

. among stj^dents-as-learners, we nevertheless expect tflatf all persons who . 

attend school ih the u;S. will emerge with a similai. set of skills ai^d : . 

-with similar /ability to perform the tasks of a competent adult; ^ ; 

Conversely, this attitude of ten extends to our thinking about children • 

and the skills they bjcing. to school; ♦ ' 



-Hdweverr the world around u*s is constantly changing , affected by • 
scientific and technological advances, by the so-called " ihfbrinatibri ^ 
explosion," and by the shifting of peoples from one part .of the -world to 
another.. ^(Toffier, 1980; Yankelbvichr 1981) . More than any other social 



institution r schools reflect these clianges and are expected t^5— r^spdnd to . 

them; ' 

By and large^ curriculum change and related staff <|eveiopment 
accbmmbdated scientific .^^'^^ and the information t 

expibsibn. Several recent social ^and pblitical events, however , have 
pr^sgnted challenges which schools are experiencing difficulty in 

resolving. In particular, the social movements of the 196ei and i97ds 

» •• ■• . ■ . ■ ■• _ * _ ■ , , ■ •- 1 1 j_ ^ . 

have resulted in legislatidn which mandates that schobls prbvide "equal 

V _ _ . Ji ■ ' . /: • ■ .'■ 

educational opportunity"' for all studentsi Three important; 

cases-in-point have forced schools tb reassess their schooling programs: . 

1. The Brbwn vsi Tbpeka^ Kansas decision rendered by, the U.S. 
/V Supreme Court (1959^) requires that school districts provide 

schobiing of equal Quality ^ all of. ^their students. One 
' 'effect has beeh the ^busing of students from one attendance area 
' to another in oyder tb redistribute: pbpu^ v^; 
across afl schools' sb that a racial ballnce is achieved 
' :\ . ( "desegregation") ^ _ ^ ; ; / 

. 2* The Lau vs.? Nichols decision ( 1974^^ ;;which requires that schobls 
prb\/ide iriatructibh that is accessibie by students.wh^ natiye 
language is other "than English. One controversial result is tfiat 
. "transitiphal bilingual education" .(TEE) has been the . . 
predbihih^^t instructional strategy pro;noted for^limited En i 
t V; proficieHt students. ' These programs are designed tb assimilate^ 
: foreign language speakers into the ^dominant linguistic and ' > 

cultural group of the nation; ■ 

3. U.S. public Law 94-142, which requires that schools provide a _ 
"least restrictive environment" for the schooling of physically 
or educationally handicapped youngsters.^ Thds has resulted in 
moving many handicapped students Into regular ql^ These 
. students previously .had been instructed. in self-cb 
" ("restrictive") classrboms, 'isblatec^f rbiri other students. - 
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1_ __ ___ _____ ^. -"^ __S_' ^1. - 

Another feoarce of tension for schoois is the recent change in federal 



, immigration pbl&y. As a consequence of theise chjngesr vast; numbers of 
peoples from i^any parts of 'the wbriS^ but primarilyAfroni W&tttorri/ar 
of southeast Asia^ Latin America^ the Caribbean^ and the Middle East^ 



""have moved . to th"e~U7S« These newly-arrived stladents have "presented the 

schbais with several hew prbblems. For eicample/ many of- them' spea'fc 

lan^u^ges (^itie with ^subdialects) unknown to instructidrtal personnel,. 

Many come frorti unfamiXicCr , home cultures, some of which have values and 

norms in confiict with thb.se. bi the majority p;S. cultujce^^ In some 

caseSf students are not '^iterate in theit own native language^ so usual 

bilingual instructional strategies are not appropriate; in addition^ 

schooi-age children have jjot previbusiy attended schobi^ so they are not 

familiar with school rules and exjpeptations. * ^ ' 

vAs a result of our experienced -wiSi adjusting schbbling programs tb 

respond tb changes in scientific and technblbgical knbwledge^ ais .well as 

tb.sbcial and pblitical pressures^ we have cbme tb accept some v 

fundamental beliefs abbut schbbling. Ambng the3e are the fbllowing: 

' i' ■ . 

1. The primary goal qt schooling is to prepare students to v 

participate in mainstream U.S. socfiety as competent, produbtive 
'adults. During their schck>l careers, students are expected to 
» develop the academic arid social skills which are nbce^sary to 
achieve this participation. It is the responsibility of 
education personnel to develop the instructional strategies 
necessary to ensure that students have equal access to 
obtaining this goali • ' 

2i The prf)Cjfess of schooling is a public enterprise^ consisting of - a 
partnership among those responsible for schooling (faculties^ 
school administrator^ , school board members, . other 'school 
agencies at thfe sitate and federal levels)^ the parents of 
childreh whb attend the schbbls^ and the larger cbrimiunity which 
ultimately will be affected by the products bf the schools 
{business pe^^brisi - legislatbrs^ industry^ etc.). , - 



i2 



3. we recognize thai iheie is strength in cultural and linguistic 
diversity. Schools must respect arid encourage this diversity 
while providing equitable schooling experiences for ail ; 
students. At the same time, schools must prepare ail students 
with academic, social, irid lirigUistic Skills that will enable 

I 'them to participate as cbmpeterit adults in mainstream^ 
monplin^aai-English U.S. society. > 

4. Research has identified several characteristics of effective 
instruction and effective schooling practice (Edmonds & 
•Frederiksen, 1978; Good, 1979). Those responsible for schooling, 
ihould become familiar with this inf orm ation ,>jUtili2e it, and 
participate inj^s gerieration as weiT"»«i.its application. 



5. Changes in. society will become more and more rapid. In the 

' ' ^ future, schools probably will continue to be confronted with the 
problems posed by societal changes. ' For this reason, learning 
hoW to psess chariges, how to adjust schooling experierices to 
accoimnodate change, and how to' know if success is being achieved 
is a fUridamerital task confronting all school personnel. 

6. The most, effective unit of change is the school (Stallings & 
Mohlmari, 1981). The person most responsible for schooling 
outcomes" at this level is the principal. The principal's 
leadership" arid support is necessary to produce lasting - 
sigriificarit changes which result in more effective schooling 
experiences for ail students. 

To summarize, O. Si schools of the future can be characterized by two 

major dimensions: (1) bv the complexity of the schooling process ind 

(2) bv the diversity of thei r stud ent populations . .Based on our 

experiences since the 19^0s, we cari predict that knowledge will cbntiriUe 

sto increase and that the fabric of U.S. society will continue to charige, 

bringing scientific, social, ;arid . political .p^ t^e 

schooling experiences of the riatiori's children. More.and more studerits, 

Will come to school bring irig varying sets of values and ; norms , based upon 

differing home experierices and cultures; native languages other than 

English; ind needs, problems, and iearnirig characteristics which are>^ 

direct results of interacting with the products' of a society that 

cbritinues tb grow Tnore aivir^ School personnel must be 

prepared tb plan fol anS iccpmmodate th'ls cbmplexity. 
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Appropriate response to these changes in the present and the future 
requires that school personnel Utilize informatiori from at least two 
sources — in^rmation specifying the requirements for equitable schooling 

opportunity for all students, and information concerning the process of 

, __j ' ^ 

chang:^.^^for producing effective instructional experiences for all 

students; The remainder of<: this paper focuses on these information r /; 

sources. u . 
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III. COMPONENTS OP EQUITABLE SCHOOLINGvOPPORTUNITY 

) ' , ■ ' J / 

\ J 

^ __ .__ _ ___ _ _ _ ______ _ . .___ 

Given this description of schools as institutional' mirrors of the 

_ _ _ »L V. ♦ . . _ _ t _ _ _ : _"• •■, 

society they server a cditunon characteristic bf schools which can be. 

predicted for the future is that they will be populated by students of 

increasingly complex backgrounds;' Factors contributing to this 

complexity include native home cultures which differ from mainstre2un OiSi 

culture; possession of native languages other than Engiishr some of which 

^_ ___ " " 

are new to schools; fainily economic situations which differ greatly; and 

home experiences which' are diverse (e.g.r "latch-key" homes where both 

parenj^ work .and where there is little supervision until the evening; 

sihgie-pareht families; divorced parehtSr etc.). 

Since all of these factors combine to inform students with varying 
repertoires of human perceptions r values ^ beliefs r and behavior r we can 
broadly characterize schools to be emerging as multicultural in nature. 
Although not all schools might be embued with all of the preceding 
characteristicsr sufficient examples of theiti will be present at 
sufficient numbers of schools such that the "multicultural schooling 
milieu" becomes a useful concept. 

To provide for the needs of students from such diverse backgrounds 
and experiences requires that schooling be effective and equitable for 
ail students. The goal becomes two-fold: (1) quality schbblirig 
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experiences based on characteristics of effective schools and effective 
instruction? andr (2) equal access by^ ll student s to these quality 
schooling experiences. If equal access to quality education is 
availabier then students should demonstrate compete n t participation and 
high achievement s 

The c6raponents of equitable schooling opportunity are depicted in 
Figure i- As conceptualized here. Equitable Schooling Opportunity -^is ' 
provided when two major dimens ions of schooling are present: 
(i) Equality of Ef f e ctiv e ness in terms of the characteristics of 
effective schools a^d e ffective inst raction ; and (2) Equality of 
Structure in terras of how 4as^ructionai and social goals inform both (a) 
activity structures> (i-e., how instraction is organized it the classroom 
level and how other schooling experiences are organized at the school 
level); and (b) task and institutional demands which are inherent in 
activity structures and to which students must respond. 

When these two major dimensions are present in the organization and 
delivery of appropriate schooling experiences, then students are provided 
equal access to schooling. Participation in schooling experiences can be 
evaluated: (1) by ot>servihg the characteristics of competent 
participation , or the manner in which students respond to task arid 
institutional deiharids, and (2) by observing the achievemeny of 
instructional arid social goals, through tiits of academic achievement or 
bbservatibri of pro-social behavior; 

Each of the components of equitable schootj/ig opportunity is 
described in the following; 



id 
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Figure 1; £oinponents of equitable schdblinq opportunity . 



Schools must provide ^ihese dbipdnerits ... 
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^ Equality of Effectiveness - - * - 

The first component' of equitable schbplihg opportunity requires that 



schools ensure the presence of cfiaractecistics of effectiveness along tw< 
dimensions: (1) school effectiveness and* (2) instructional 
effectiveness^ Both dimensions; builS from research into those factors . 
that need to be. present if students are to pe.rfdrm better than ordinarily 
expected on tests of academic ^achievement, primarily in reading, writing, 
and mathematics. In utilizing this information, at least two caveats 

need to. be observed. 

• " - ■ * ■' \ ^ . " 

First, "ef f ectivehesis" in both bodies of research is defined by ^ / 
single measure, the' perfbrinahce of students on tests of academic 
aihi^v^merit; Usually, these are tests which focus on basic skills* i'le., 
reading arid mathematics. Thds,^ ef f ectiyeness is determined by student 
achievement of ^ instructional go^ls only. One cSri only speculate about 
how *this' definition' of effectiveness relates to/the attairimeht/ of social 
goals such as the successful "integration" b^studehts of various races, 
the primary goal of schbbl\desegregatibn effpijts. 

*' j'v/- r J •' V'. ^ ' ^ * -1. - . - -■ - ■ - . - - 

/ Aribther critibism bf tft§ de^ihitibh of effectiveh is that 
perfbrmanbe usually hasv been based on 'mean or average scores for a given 
^class or student bbdr jMadaiis^^e^^^ As such, they reflect the 

same ptbblems of aggregation and loss of - detail tha t any m|^^ score 



presents. ThUs, some critic^, claim that only wlien one caa^^ssur'e th^t 
all students along the continuum of a distribution of scores have :* 
improved in .performance pan one cla^m true effectiveness. EdmbridS:7,& 

^Er^cl^iikskn ( 1978) ^ 'for exampiey" riquir^ that ef tectiyeness be defined by. 
equa). gains at both the upper arid- Ibwer quartiles of studerits V scores on .. 

, "a: ^distr ibation-iv ' ' . ' ; * . \'" ' . 
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Secohd, conciasions regarding what constitutes bbtff effective schools 
_ande£f Active instrueiibn are fcased primarily bri studies cbhdUcted at the 
elementary school levels * It is pbssible that the characteristics of - 
effective secbndary schbbls might Vary- from tfiese, .Recent information, 
however^ suggests that .many of these characteristics are descriptive of 
effectiveness at the secondary school leyelS as veil (Ward, .1983). 
^ Caveats Sibtwithstanding, ; information concerning what cbnstitutes 
effectiveness at the school and classroom levels cannot be discounted. 
Thus, as a first component of equitable schooling opportunity^ schooling 
personnel need to work to ensure that- the characteristics of these twb 
dimensions of effectiveness are presents 



-the Characteristics of Effective Schools 



In studies of several "effective, schools," i.e., those outlier 
schools in which student achievem^rit giih (as measured by tests of 



academic achievement) was unusually high, several cbminon characteristics 
were identified! In lovr^ achieving schbbls, these characteristics were 
not present. Further^ in studies bf schbbl "turn-a-rbund," when these 
characteristics were instituted, achievement scores increased. One could 
then hypothesize a causal link between the presence of these 
characteristics bf schools and instruction and high student 
achievement;*^ 

Whil^ sevefai sources could be used tb prbvide summary ihfbrmatibn 
here, the p.Si Secretary bf Education^ Terrell H, Bell, has summarized 
these as five factbrs: ' ' ' 

" 1, Strbng adihiriistratiye leadership by ' the school^ 
pr incipal,-espefcially in regard to instructional 
matters ■ • , ' 
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2i A school climate cbnduciye to learning, that is, ' 
a safe and orderly school relatively, fr'ee of 
discipline arid vandalism problems 
3; Schpblwide emphasis dh basic sRills 'instruction. 
: * (which entails acceptance among th 

staff that instruction in the basic skills is the- 
primary goal of the school)^ ..■ - 

^ / 4. Teaxsher expectations that ail ^students, 

.regardless of fajnily background, can reach 
Appropriate levels of achievement_ ^ 
5. A system for monitoring and assessing pupil 
performance which is tied to instructional 
• objectives (Bell, 1981, pi 5) ; 

Principal as instruetidnai leader s It is a given in "the world of 
school administration that the successful o^eratibri bf a school depends 
on the guality of. the person in charge--th!e priricipal. This perception 
has been validated in the eyaiuatibris bf school innbvatibri imp.lemehtatidri 
and substantiated most recently iri the wdrk bf Hall & Ldiicks. (1981) and 
their coll^eagues. Generally^ changes in schools take place when the 
principal suppbrts them -arid ericbu rages ..their implement£[tion. 

It is therefore nbt surprising to iearn that effective schools are • 
thbse with effective principals in .charge. Effectiveness herei is defined 
iri terms bf the ihstructidnal leadership provided by the -gr^ncipal. 
Principals of the "effective schools'* display, Sariy of tfft 
characteristics: 



■ #. Commitment to excellence 

• Good communication skills 

J # Pacilitative of personal/prof essibrial growth bf stpff 

• Ability tb inspire arid focus staff effort 

• High visibility in the school 

>As instructibriai leader in a schbbl, the priricipal has several 
leadership functibns which are directly related to assuring that the key 
factbrs of ihstructidhal effectiveness are in places I'hey include: 
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Providing appropriate s^aff development ^ , 
Prbviddrig ihstructibrial support ' 
Acquiring and allbcatihg resources 
Effective ccRDrdihatidn of program elements 
Trbuble-shdbting . • 

ive principals devote a large percentage of working time to 



ihstructibhal matters. Although they handle administrative matters 

. ' , . ■ . . . • ' 

efficiently, effective principals attend to school climate and quality 

^struction as weiir believing that these are vital tb school success. 

• - , _ ' ■ * ' _ ' • " . _ «. , . 

While these characteristics are generally true for effective 

eitmentary school principals Ward (1983) found a degree bf difference in 

the^r manifestation among secondary school pirincipals. For example^ at 

the sicbndary level', principals cahhbt be expected to Rriov? the full range 

of curriculum^* ^b they rely on department chairpersons^ in the subject ; 

areas to prbvide this expertise. However, they seenTto possess similar: 

skills in other areas bf leadership. 

M aihtairiiriq a positive school climate s In addition to providing 

ihstructibhal leadership, principals are important to maintaining a 3afe 

and orderly school environments - They handle bekavibr problems 

immediately, and prbvide positive and frequent cbmmunicatiba with"* the 

parents and other adults in the community. They explicitly stat^ >^ f 

- -* ,- - - - - ■ . 

expectatibns fbr behavibr and solicit agreement by all parties to these 
behavibrai requirements; Behavioral exp'ectatibhs are enforced 
cbnsiste^^ly^ .although discipline measures. are more likely to be 
infonhative than punitive^ \ . 
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. tbmiinsbri {ISBL] identified as aitioiig those conditions in schools ' v 
which ar^ necessary for learning "order and s;tability in , the ieaining ; 
erivironineht/ [and];, miiliinal distraction from the learning process. " ^® . 
suggested that learning is more likely to result "in a ttahquil- cont|it.^ 
than' in a chaotic oner in a distractiorv-free context^ than Iri brre th^at ' 

diverts children'^ attention. to other than the course- of iristruetibh" 

/. . ■ ' . 

>.•••-- ■ . ' . - - \^ - - • 

(p. 375) , Ptihcipals convey tfieir cbminitmeht to achievement by cutting *; 

distractions and inteirruptions tb a minimum. . . 

Emphasis on'academi<; skills . The primary criterion for school . 

effectiveness has been be^ter^than-expected sfcudeht perfbrmarice pri tests 

of academic achievement.' Thus^ it .prbbably is, hot ^rprising that 

schools considered V to be effective place ah emphasis bri) attai'nment t)f / 

academic skiiis tpy, their students. However, what is iln^rtant is that 

because this emphasis is across all grade" levels at a given school , it - " 

must be assumed that there is general agreement among the faculty that ^ 

attaihiheht of academic skills is an impo^ta^t* outcome of schooling.". 

\ ■ • . . ■ - ^ . - . . 

Prbfessibhal staff/at effective schools do much to p^bmote a 

' y ' ' ■ - - 1--- Ji ■- - ■ " \i - 

seriousness of purpose with tegard to lisarriing* Instructibnal bb3ectives 

. • . • . _ ;■ ^_ - _ ■_ .^^5 

arid expectations "for students, are made public. Both parents arid studeritsf 

know, the requirements fbr.succees as wejl as the fesultatit sanctibrig for . 

not completing work br rib^. trying. Classes begin bri time, arid little 

time is lost in attending "tb noriiristructibrial matt There ns • / 

agreement that learning is impbrtarit, and %verypri<tf Rribws what is expected _ 

and responds accbrdingly. * : 

Teacher efficacy . At ari effective schooir.the exp^fectations ot * , 
• ■■ ' \' ' • . ' - • • ' 

teachers fbr student perfbrmarice are high. Teachers ^b^iieW thdt ^ 

• i : ■ ' . ' " ' ' . . . 

: y - . • . • ■ 
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stucjehts can reach appropriate levels^ of achievement; In addition^ they 
are confident that they can teach ali> sti4dents> regardless of* thei^ 
fipmily bacRground' or .persdhal'^ch and prbbierasi . 

Monitoring and assessing stu dent prfegress , ft fifth characteristic of 
Effective ^chdols is that* of monitoring and assessing students" prog&ess 
in obtaining academic skills. The staff of ^n effective school regularly 
fflorvi tors students' progress and adjusts instruction accordin^iy-* ' . 
' Progress 'isj.measured'^wttb relation to schooiwide instructiboal ^oals! . . 
^htch have been' agreed b^^ tfie faculty and reported-' regul^'^ly t^ , ^ 

students and theJir parents'.' Because, g'oals and expectations are^ public 

and known by 'all concernedr arid progress- is reported pn a regular ba^is, 

' _ _ _ ' ' ^ - - ■ _ - ^ , /- ■ - ; -• ■ , y - _ _ 
help for students can be provided *oh ah cihgoih^. basis; Students- know how 

. J - ' ■ ■ ' - - - _: :■_ .y . ' 

.,Well|-they are doing at^all times.*; They heed hcJt wait until a final grade 
* -is given for a course or class 'to assess 'their c^hievement. 

Oh the surface, the characteristics of effective' schools ma?<s^eem 
simplistic, ,They convey that pi:lhcipais'an<3 teachers'a^ a^gi^/^n school 

agree upon what, they "aire doing, 'believe they^can dpit^: and work at 

- - • - ■ ■ , ■■ ^ ' ' ■ ■■ ■ ' - ' - • ■ 

vgettino^ it;done in the ways describedi Declining Scores of students on 
tests of academic xachievementr, however^ indicate that the*" character istics 
of effective s5hcK>l3 "nUgh.t not be ptvaseht at ;all schools. < 

For putpose;^ 'of equity^ schbbrs/ahd '3080831 districts should work 
* ipwaid ensuring. the\pf€sence of th^se- character istics in all schools for 
ail 'Student's. " Their: ,absende suggests that . excellehpe in schooling ' 
bppbrtuhity has hbt teen, provided,, ; . : :* 

■ ■ '\ :\ ^ , ' •■ ., : ' _ ' '■ 



. ._V . __J _ ^ 

Prbvidinct the Ctoracterlstics of Effective Instruction 

Research on'instractibn at the elementary school level. has identified 
characteristics of effective instruct ibh. These dharaeteristics have 
emerged from the aggreg^ed findings of various studies and have 
consist'entiy related to increased learning gl^hs for students a.5 measured 
by^ tests of academic achievement in reading and mathematics^ Among these 
are the fbllbwirig: , ^ 

1. Effective teachers organize and manage instruction such that 
little time is lost in distractions, transitions from one 
activity to ahbthir, major disciplinary disruptions, etc. 

^ 2. Teachers whb set goals and articulate them clearly^ give clear 
instructibh with many examples and illustrations, actively - 
monitbr student progress and adjust instruction accbr.dingiy * ^ and 
^ provide appropriate feedback to students with regard ^tb accurate 
task completibh produce the greatest student academic * 
achievement gains in reading and mathematics, ^ 

3, Teachers' sense of efficacy is important. When teachers believe 
that students will do well academically^ and believ^ that they ■ 
can teach them, students consistently db well bh, tests bf 
academic achievement in. reading ^nd mathematics. .^ : 

However^ there appears to be nb generic teaching method. , Given 

, _ .. :^ r ■ 

■ different instructional contexts, teachers use different instructional' 

strategies .to produce .^imiiar student results. Factors which contribute 

to varying instructional cbhtexts include things such as students' 

; personal, social^ and abademic characteristics; the nature of subject 

c^ihteht^ curriculum; and materials; and so oni 

The term mbst cbitutibhly use<l for effective instructibnal behavibr such 

asfihat described previously is "direct ^ instruction, " or as Good and 

Grouws (1975) term it, "active teaching." Good (1983J has elaborated bh 

his preference for this choice of terminology/ indicating that it convey^ 
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interactiveness between the teabher* arid the students whom tlje teacher is 
instriictirig. For this reason, it iis the prefer^-ed term T^r use in this 
paper. . . ■■'/••. 

The ability to communicate clearly is the first component of aqtiye 
teaching. * - ' y ' . 

The effective teacher clearly specif ie's. the outcome 
tasks and how to achieve themi Qf^ing -directions' a^cura^ specifying 
tasks and how students will know when they hay^cbmpieted them \ ' . 
successfully, and presenting new information in ways ^hat will make it 
understood, are ^ali cintrai to ensuring that students have access to , * 
instruct ion ■- • . , • ■ -ix/ ' ' .. ■ ^ • ^ t 

A second Active/, t^^^ beha\^or ig -o btaihirig arid^' maintainin g . " 



sfeljdents' entjagemerit in ih3tructs^<>rHil-%asjc^ This requires considei^abie 
maha^emerit of classroom activity.: resolving potential distur.bances^^^^ • 
keeping studerits' attention from wa pacing instruct ton 

appropriately. In addition, . hbv^fe^7erf teachers^ must maintain their own 
tasfe focus, j|romote students' involvement in instruction, and communicate 
their belief that students can accbSpl is h ta.sk s iuccessfuJLiy^; / i 

A third active teaching behavior concern^ the jregulatibri^^/c^^^ 
accuracy ih completing instructional tasks. EffectiY^ teachers goHi^ 
students' Work frequently^ providing iimhedlate fee^^ erisure that 

students know when they are achieving accurac or how, 'tb achieve it; 

It is. important to note the emphasis here ori t:he. immediacy of 

providing feedback, Studfrits who are riot achieving accuracy or who are 

't. ■ •• > _ ■ 

participating iri ah iristructibrial activity inappropriaitely need imi|iediate 

irifbrmatibri iri order to alter their' strategies or behavior. Otherwise^ 
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I • • • . • '-'A^ ' - - •-- 

ftudents ruR the risk of repe^ting^ inappropriate behavior, continuing to 

make the^same errors^'br continuing 'to use ineffective strategies; 

ebntekt is critical to determining the appropriateness of 

''^^truptionai strategies. Classrooms vary along |nany instructional 

"^^ategies to achieve competent student ^participation in classroom 

, _ i ns t r uc t iona ac t i vi ty i;; 'l vP^ la r , given that needs and learning 



character istijrs varyram^^^ effective teachers differentiate 

instruction in order to obtain similar- performance from students 
(T3,kunbff,' 1983) . In multicuiturai settings^ this differentiation serves 
to act as a "go-between" of the student's home culture ahd/br language 
arid thdsp^ of the s^^^^ ft description of how effective teachers mediate 

instruetionl in this paper. _ 

Equality of Structure ^■ 

In "providing equitable schooling, attention to structure is as 
important as assuring effectiveness at the school and classroom levels. 
Structure refers to the orgahiaation of aptivities arid the rules and 

demands inherent in them which communicate the normative behavior 

> ' ■ • • 

required of. students at a schools 

An observation abqut schools is that rules frequently are implicit 
rather than explicit, embedded in the *hidderi curriculum." As Postman 
arid Weingartner noted> "A classroom is an envirbhmerit arid . . . the way 

it is organized carries the burden of what people will learri from 

' ^' p ' > _ ■ _ _ ■ - __ ■ '- - 

it ; ^fforT the critical content of any learw ^g e xperi ence is the 
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students, teachers, adrainistratbrs, and other adults at a given 

. ; • 

school represent diverse backgrounds and unique experiences # 
capabilities^ interests^ and goals, Barr & Dreebah (1977) identified 
this mix" of human characteristics as the single most important reason why 
instruction in schools is so much more complex than simpler dyadic, 
learning which psychological principles would lead us to believe. 
Attention to the social as well as the psychological behavior of 
individuals is required ^ for the ways in which schools and classrooms are 

organized influence both achievement and friendship patterns. As Bossert 

__ ^ _ 

suggested r "What students are exposed to [in school] should affect what . 
they learn. Yet the structure and methods . used to transmit the content 
of the curribulum and to facilitate the devielopraent of required skills 
also are important determinants of learning* (1978^ p. 13). 

The so-called "hidden" carricaium rteeds to be made more explicit. 
Schbbl personnel need to be mad^ aware pf what the structure of their 
school and claisrpoih' instruction conveys\ to students in order to 
determine if students are learning what iis Ihtehd^:* To do so requites 
understanding the nature of the demands b^ihg created in the structure of 
learning activities in bur schools. \ . 

What do students learn by "coming to sch6ol?" How can we analyze the 

V ■ . _\ _ : _■ 

structure of learning actiyities in our schools so that we know the 
implicit rules -and what they require of students? These, topics are 
addressed next. \ . ; 



. \ 

f 

■ What students ^ e arri from the Struct ure^ of School Experiences 

Prequeht observers of schools and What goes on in them will hot be 
' surprised that, by and large, schools are workplaces. Students cbine to 
school to workr and it is assumed that through working they are 
learning. In factr much of the rhetoric of schooling focuses oh the 
preparatio^-^^l^^q^lents to assume positions of responsibility as adult 
members of the nation* s work force. 

Teachers and students understand, this well* Each day usually begins 
with a teacher's prohounceiheht r "Okayr let's get to work." Students know 
^ that if they. are hot wbrkihgr teachers will sanction them to "get back to 

w6rk»" E^eh when students do not understand what it is tKey are suppbsed 
to be dbihgr they apparently are fully aware of a teacher's expectations 
and try to appear as though they are working in order not '-to draw the 
teacher's sahctibhs. 

"Gbihq to school" is a socialization process requiring a studeht to 
learn a hew repertoire, of behavior that is^ery different from what was 
IfeM;nec3 at home.' In a sense r what one learns, atv scfjfiobl J^inks what one 
learr^d at home With what orie will heed to know to be cbitipeteht as an 
adult;^' This process of sbcializatibh is accomplished by establishing SSnd 
reinforcing social hormsr or jprihciples bf conduct. As Dreeban observedr 
"Schooling contributes to f>uf>ll§' learning what:the norms are/ accepting 
them^ and acting according t» them" (Dreebanr 1968^ p. 27) . 

What are some of the hbtins we learn at school? Bidweli (1972) 
suggested that there are two major types: technical Sbcializatibh and 
moral socialization. TecHnical socialization is "developing ihtellectual 



to organize them," while morai sbciaiizatibn is acquiring "values and 
goals for conduct^" learning to" be "responsive to moral rules'" while 
gaining "a view of the world as a moral order" (Bidwell^ 1972^ p. 1). 

To contrast what is learned at hbme and what Is learned at school^ 
consider the differences between how a child is required to operate in 
these two ehvironmehts. At hbme^ a child may call upon others for help, 
while school tasks typically require that one learn to work 
independently, be self-reliant^ accept respdhsibility for one's own 
behavior and the consequences thereof , and differentiate between when it 
is all right to work with or to help others and when it is wrdiig to do 
so. At home, children are motivated to achieve through hurturance, while 
in schbblv achievement is obtained by pitting children against some 
standard of excellence, and' frequently againsb each other. 

At home, children may work and play alone if they wish, -even when 
among other children; School^ however > is a tiSe when children learn to 
behave as part of a "collectivity of individuals" who> accbrciihg to 
Schlechty>' "begin to fuhctibh in ways that suggest the development of 
group life" {1976, p. 64} . 

Students learn two important principles which may be at odds with 
home learning as they learn to function as members of a collectivity: 
uhiversalism arid specificity, or "the right of others to treat [students] 
as members of categories often based on a few discrete characteristics 
rather than on the full constellation of them representing the whole 
individual" (breeban, 1968, p. 28). 

Potential conflict between the norms operating at home and those at 
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understand the implicit rales and demands inherent in tti'e structure of 
schooling activities. The rules of discburse.; (i.e. * how one interacts 
and communicates with others) at home and at schbdl inay be very ^ 
different. Both Philips (1972) arid Mehan (1979) fouhd^that when 
classroom, instructional activity was organized .to, build upon knowledge of 
the home rules of discourse and. sought to make the demands for student 
participation consonant with theitir student achievement increased. < 
Tiicunbf^ (1983) illustrated how this principle jperated in classrooms for 
limited English proficient students. 

Analyzing th e Structure of Schoolin g^tetivities 



How 



can one analyze the structure of activities at a school to 



J ■ ^ ■ ■■ ■ _ _ - - - :■: ■ . 

understand the rules that are in operation and what demands are beirig 

made on student participatibn? Conversely* hoW can one-organize 

schooling activities that convey precisely feh^ interi^eiJ^r 

"iijKiri student- iiar tic ipa;^^^^^^^ These ; arfe the two tasks of ' structuring 

eqiaitable schopling 

^ The structure qif schobH^ experiences is depleted in Figure 2i 
Schooling experiences build from two kinds of goals— on^toictibnal gbals 
and social goals ^ These can be equated with the two types of 
socialization which^ BidWell (1972) claims are the aims of schools. : 

instructionai goals are those which delineate what ; acadimic 
is expected to result from pa^^ 

usually are transmitted through behavibraliy-stated learning ob^^ 
and form the basis for the curriculum. According to Bidwell, they 
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I Motor skills clarification 

• staying ; 
engaged 

i Etc; ' 



• •i If -Meil«l«««lliiM»*»itMIIMt«tt*ttOli«**MI^*»*;**f*M»tM*« Milt* »l«tl»l|-««*l«l|t«»l»*(*»*«t»l*»*lll 9 I 



& Social goals^ on the other handr usually are uhstated except in 
global teriSs such as "good citizenship^" "cobperatioh" or '•assuming 

responsibility for 6ne?s actions.' They seek moral socialization^ or as 

^ j^ - _ _ - - - _ -- ■ - J - ^ . i^- 

Bidweii suggested^ learning the values and rules of conduct which lead to 

' - " - - ' * ' .,- - ■ - • ' ■ 

ah uhderstahdihg of the^ world as a "moral order." ^ . 

Ihstructiorial and social goals inform the way in which schooling :^ 

experiences are orgahized and structured/ as activity structares . 

(iossert, 1978) As conceptualized here , instrtactib|ai, a^ 

along several dimensions of activity structut^s: (1) work cbhteht^ or the . 
sub j,ect .matter „ and related slciiis or knowledge to be applied and , ; : 

acquited^ (2) composition of; the work grbu^^ (3) the ambunfe 
of division of labor ambng a grbup that is required in- oider to complete 
tadks, (4) student bptibhs atrailable fot task completibhr liRe th^ or|[er^ 
in which particular tasRs may be /cbmpleted> ^^^^ of time among a 
variety bf EasksV prbcedures or materials to be used, etc., (5) the 
natuce of the teacherls evaluatibh of students during theif involvement 
in schbblihg experiehce^, e.giiL fiHe 'p^ <3f evaiuatfon^ 

ihfbrmatibh source^ lised to arrive at evalueition, focus of evaluation 
rwhether. adademic or behavioral) , etc. , !(6)^ the* intercjepehdency of task ^ 
cbihpietioh and fabtdrsisuch is availability of mater:ia$3r pace at whicJh. ' ^ 
others \wbrkr, teacher ^s instrubtions> etci , and (7) the language of ' ; 
ihstructibn it affects '€he outcome of participation, in ihsturiictibna^ 
activity* ■ ■ - / -'.^-v . . - ■ ^-'..'i • 

Inherent in activity structares are two kiri^s of demands, 
ihstiitu tionai demands and task demands . To be percei\^ed by the teacher 
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Iristitutibhal deihandS involve explicit and impiicit rules> norms, and 
protocol within which a student .is expected to function. When> as in the 
case of a white, middle-class child,, school and family norms and 
: expedtatioh^ are very similar , institutional demands of the school ar^ 
accommocJated with little difficalty by the child, If^ oh the other handr 
the school and'-family ^cultural norms and Expectations are very dif Cerent , 
a school's institutional demands may pose serious difficulty for a child, 
particularly if they are implicit and "hidden" from the child. 
Instituti6nal demands are depicted in Figure 3 as classrcK)rii and school 
rules; anS schbbling> 'family^ cultural, and societal hbrms and 
expectations. * 

task demands are of two types— r e sponse itiode de inands and ^ 
inter act ib hal ct e ihahds . Response mode demands are those that require a 
studeht to use both cognitive (information processing) si^lis> and motor 
(physical manipulation) skills, inter&ctionai demands 'require specific 
p^r son-to-person communication skills, such as working alone (or with 

'■' ; 'i*""' ■__ ■_ _ _ • _ 

Others), obtaining feedback or clarification concerning tasks, staying 
engaged in appropriate activity, etc. these are the demands which 
require 4J student to learn the tasks of being a member of what Schlechty 
(1976) called a "collectivity of individuals." 

Using this, scheme of the strdcture of schooling experiences,, one can 
analyze existing activity Structures (1) to determine what institutional 
and task demands are being nfeide on students, (2) to determine whether 
those deihihds are cbhslsteht- with the instructional and social goals of 
the school, and (3) to plan activity structures which will create 



intended institationai •and task demands. Tov^ard accompiishirig this 
possibiiityr more in-depth information for the dimensions of activity 

structures and their inherent: demands is provided- * 

• . ■ ■ /■ * ■ ■ 

Activity Stru ctures and Their Inherent^ D e mands 

^■.^ ~^ ~ • , ,^ 

- ---^ _ - _ - _ - - ' -" ' - • 

^The terror "activityr " ^f re'quently is used in curriculum and ^ 

instruction to mean what it is that students do or to identify the 

various work components of a classroom- Such te^ms as "seat work^" 

"reading groups r" arid "oral reports" come to mind when thinking ^bbut 

ihstructibrial activity f roih the curriculam perspective^ Haweverr from 

the perspective of sociologists, "activity" convey^ a meaning which ia 

both broader and more specifics 

I For sociologists r activity is tied to sbmethihg people do as workr 
usually together. Breer ^& tbcke (1965)^ in studying what people learned 
from work activityr staggested that working oh arty, task causes a person to 
develop "certain beiiefsr values, preferences specif ic to the task;itseif 
which over time are gehefalized to other areas of lif ®" (P* 22) . 

" In examining this social phenomenon^ Dreeban first coined the term, 
"activity structurer" to include the following propertied (1968^ p 44) : 

. (1) TaskSr constraints^ and bppor'turiities available within 

social settings vary with the structural properties . 

; those settings. _^ 

{2) Individuals who participate iri those tasksr const 

and opportunities derive principles of qonduct (norms) 
based on their experiences in coping with them. 
(3) The content of the principles varies with the setting. 



Thus^ tt is the repetition of certain pa.tterns of behavior ^ 

responding to demands embedded in tasks and rewarded by achievement and 

' --- - 1--- - ^ ^. 

success^ which generalize suctj patterns to other ^ similar task situations 

(Tikunbff & Wardr 1979). . I:' 

According to Bbssert (I978j ^ the components of an activity strubtujffes 

■ . ' : ■ • > ■ . / ■ ■ "'^^^ 

include: 



1. The modes of behavior which cbnstltute.^the activity itself 
The reward striibture embodied iii the activity- 

3. TTie. sequencing of rewards or punishments iii relatidh to ^V 
v behavior , ' ^ . 

4. The cbllective character of the activity; for* exaxnple^ ^ " 
^ number of people involved, internal division bf labor, . 

choice- of behavioral dptiohs . ' * ; ^ V 

5^ <the nature of social relatidhs, xh ah activity- (pp. Il-rl2) 

' From these components, Tikunbff et al. (1980) proposed seven * 
dimensions of activity structures which are useful for determining ?.the 

^ demands being made upon students; The. student population under study was 
maitiethnoiinguistic, making these particularly useful for analyzing 
equitable schooling opportunity. While the discussibn here is at the 
individual classroom levels the principles can be extended to ipply at 

: the scjhbdl level as well. . ' . 



1. Cbht e iit of th e work . Labels for varibus types of work cdhvey' 

p '_ _ _ _ _ * _ ■ _ '' _ ' ■ ■ . ■ 

very different messages. . "Football," fdr example, differs from "mowing 't;- 

W. - ■ - - ' :. ■ ^ '■■ ■ I' J . : - <^ - * V 

the grass" in the expectations one might have In approaching these two : 

"tasTcir ■ One^^^ to be play, while the other is considered 

to. be work. ; ' ■-•'^ ■ P''' 

So it is with school subj^tsi,, "Reading." conveys a different set .^f 

__. _ "J_L__i ._j 1"^' « ■ . , , , ^'v ■« .'• • 

tasic expectations for stud^h^ts thaii "pJ^ysicai education" or ■ 
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■instieutionat and task demands will be made upon; them. ''Reading, for. 
exa^ple^ is a bisi5 skill and therefore will req^iEe far: more acadeniic 
effort than woodworking, which requites mL^ mattdai dexterity and a 
wiiiingness to obey safety rules, Reading is serious business; 
«o|dworking is fun. Biding is work; so; is wbodwor king * but at least one 



has something to "show fprTCwH^n finished. S ^ ^ 

Students qiiickly learnt distinguish when wo^k content is more 
seribiii arid when it is less serious. They adjust their behiVior 
afcisordingly, primarily because they understand the institu|ibrial demarids - 
attendant to the various subjects offered in ^chbbl. Over ihe yetars of 
sfchobliri^, these expectations are confirmed by the actUal experience of 
participating, in the instructional activity for each content area. The 
less successful one is at a given sort of tisk, the inore likely it is to^ 
be perceived as hard to do, sbinethirig at which One is less than 
su«:essful, and^ in short* work! 

■ 2. group composition . Two cJritical questions are at stake in this 
diraension' of activity^structure'. First,, who gets to work in a group With 
whomi fo? what conterit or purpose, and how frequently or over what period 
^of tiie? SeObnd* hoW does how One is "grouped" serve to define Whb one 
■is? in othef words, db we label children wheh we place them into groups, 
and uriin-teritibnally commuhicate expectations about their ability to 
perfbrmi? And, by placing a child into a ^articui^r group*, db We 
uniritentiorially limit the oetions that may bIherWise be available? What 
are the messages "communicated to ituderits* by how th,ey are grouped, and 
how do the demands on their participatibn Viry giveri the grouping 



• . "i ^ _ _/' ' ' _ _ 

The3ief are serious questions to ask of a schooling practice that has 
been in existence almost as long as* schools themselves* The assignment 
of students to groups takes place at many levels in a school. First of 

* ali> students ar e ass j-ghed to classes* At the elementary school levels 
they ma^rb^'^sighed to a single teacher for the entire year. At the 
secondary levels however^ they may assigned to a minimum of . six or 
seven teacher^ each semester. Within classes, teachers frequently group 
Students for various activities. And^eyen withiii student groups^ 
students may group themselves into smatlei: work units. 

Philosophies regarding grouping vary across schools and school 
districts#^but they generally fall into two categories: those who 

* advocate .heterogeneous groups (mlpced ability levels) and those who 
advooSfe homogeneous groups (similar ability level) i . Research on 
grouping has met with mixed reactions^ ^jcbbably along lines of these two 
phiibsbpHical bpE>bsi^es* Neverthei^iM> it is impbrtaht to consider t:he 
results th^mserves in order to unders tahd the implications of grdujpihg i^^^^^^ 
schbblsr particularly in terms oi providing equitable schooling 
bppbrtuhity.' * ' 

For example, Rist (1973) studied a group of Black kindergarten 
. children* whose teacher al^o happened to be Blacki By the eigKth day of 
\ school in the Pall, the children had been placed into three learning 

groups. The teacher 's^ grouping criteria were in themselves interesting. 
Those with older' siblings who had attended the same schbbl were mbre 

__ ' ._ " ; L_' . ■' ' ' ■ '''^t^'y/'-'. ■ 

■ likely to be placed in the Ipyer learning group. They werfe jbined by . 



phiidren who wer^-diiSrker in cblb than the bthers^ spbke ]a substandard. 



En^iish, wore hand-rae-dowri clothes^ or sraelled ruftblban." In.ttj^first 
f -grade, the three groups remained intac^t^ an^ bec,ame.|tse three reading , 
groups: the Tigers (high-ability) r the Cardinals (^ieGliain-ability).r^a^ 
the Clowns (low-ability). By; the second grade when they w^^ 
ihterviewedr students remained intact in the thiee groups, with the 
excei>tion of dne boy who had been moved from the Tigers to the Cardinals 
because, as the teacher expiatined> ;7Tigers are neatv. and he's hot." Rist 
interviewed the chitdreiir and' ^l^nd qo^3; :tell him what 

pleased the ..teacher, (f Tigers are the ■teacher's; fay^^ What 

didpieased ..the teaeher C*^ ^ ^ 

' ■ ' '_ / ' ^y'^i '--j' -/r^'. ■ , J_- -■' ■ ■ ■ -- -- . ' ■^^ 

This example is worth: dwelling upon precisely because it provides ; 

dramatic evidCTce of g^ that uhihtentionaliy set into 

inbttdn the sb^^ self-fulf illihg prbpheby: . The belief about one's: 

self based>5n others' perceptiohs across timer causing one to beliaye ^ 

according . to. what one believes are the expectations of others (Merton^ 

1957); As Brophy U982) observed, "Differential teacher treatment of . - 

students r based oh infcctSrate perceptions arid expectations may impact . ^ 

stiid^Tht self-perceptions^ and achievement" i y ; 

other researchers provide additional evidence. Bbssett (19^79) , for 

example r found that who belonged to which grpups in. the classrddra 

extended among V^ang children tb^ ^^w^ with whom- oh the playground 

^ahd in their neighborhbois* /Those in IpyT^tkiiity groups s 

interacted in plSy with thbse in high-ability jgfbups. ' \\ 

Good (1982) found that students in low-ability reading groups in the . 

■ ^ early grades received very little challenger thu3 perceiving themseivis 

to be anabig^^o^Tead. In additibhr a Idng-range result of interacting^ 



mds^ frequently with- only other students of low-ability in such groups 
-Was 'an inability* tb ' resi>brid to the demands of more complex activity f 
: structures; Ironically, Good pointed . out that the very strategy used to 
presumably -help low-ability youngsters with their reading 
probjlems—pull-out programs in which teachers worked with small gfoups of 
these students outside the regular classroom — exacerbated the problem. 
Demands in the special reading groups were vety different from those in 
the regular classroom and at a much lower level of complexity r so 
Ipw-abiiity students were not learning to respond to high l^vel demands 
that would help them participate competently in their regular classrooms* 
The impact of grouping practices ir^ secondary schbolsr in particular^ 
how students get assigned to separate curriculum trackSf further limits 
the options available to them later ^a^ 'adults preparing fon the working 
force. Kirst (1983) and his colleagues have been investigating" traicRirig 
procedures at several high schools. They found great variation in' the i 
standards applied and decisions made about students' course sequences. | 
Generally, students placed in lower tracks had fewer challenges and^fewer 
course options. Those schools with high involvement of parents and 
students in making tracking decisions, however, made for more posi^ve 
learning situationsi ' ; ' ' 

' ; 1 A / 

Alexander -et aii (1978) found that students in low-ability !^^^ck3 
received marlcediy different and less explicit^ less chaileSging^orma of 

instruction in their classes when compared with the classes of Ri'gher 

— - _ 1 - ■ - _ - /' 

ability atudehts. Cbhfrey & Good {in prbgtess) , studying seventh^-gradb 

. _ _ j> 

E;hgJ.^dh and mathematics classed, found that Idv^-ability tatuilents recoived 

instr.uction that was fragmented in terms of content, o^ten mystify ing to 

< . . ... - ^ . T 

. _,- _ _ _. _ . . . \ . . . ■ . .. . _ . 

the otudonta, ropotitious in terms of nkills covei^od, and containing low 

t ' . ' /; ; 

qu^ntitico of th/aory, so that otudontu ooldom wdre ^xppsed to^njio^W 



ijbwerful or irite^rat lag mathematics cbnc^ tanker et al., (1981) 

cbrificinea the emphasts on repetitious drii'l in Ibvl-ability ciasses when 
.coihi>|red to high-ability algebra classes, in additiori, they found that 
teacher's Wsiplained tte;, purpose of i^hat th^^^ learning to low-ability 

^Students far less often than to high^abrlity, students,; In muiti^uitural 
situations, there is some evidence td indic^^^^^^ minority students are 

disproportionately represented in the lower-ability tracks. (U-S. ; . 
eommissibh on Civil Rights, 1975) . - 

Information from these and other studies ^uggests that many questions 
need to be addressed to grbuping practices in schools. Part;icularly when 
th^ objective is to provide equitable schooling opportunity for all 
students, it would appear; that group practices might result instead in 
.the very inequities schooling practitioners are trying to resolve. 

3. Divisioft of labor , ftn enduring argument among schooling 
practitioners is the degree to which schcMDls promote independence among 
students rather than collabbratiori. ^ . 

: When a schooling expe^rience demands that students work independently^ 
tj^^ properties of 5bmpetition are more likely to be in operation. On the 
.?ot4l6r hand, when a schooling experience 'dem^ that students work with 

i. ■.„■ . . ... ■ ,. _ ^ _ - • 

Ifa^fivbther in order to accomplish tasks, the properties of collaboration 
arp more likely to be in operation): . The difference in the demands of a 
competitive activity strudture ayiil 4 degree to 

which ah individual piece of labor must be divided among several persona 

for the purpose of its compietionV- Hence ^ thia:d activity 

. ^ i A ' , - 

Structure is referred to division of labor, 



The two structures producie veri^ 'different (1958) 
/i;found thcit. *The internai^ s or work operations,.. • • affects 

signiiicantly tSe ^b^ of a/groiip. that is^ the 

reiatiions between members prescribed by the flow of work processes are 
critical variable shaping the internal social systems of a group" 
(p. 42) . According to Bbssert (1979) r "these variables accbuht for 
differences /in gro^ cbhiesioHr , interdependen Ebr independence] among 
ihembersr and the propensity of; ^^oup acti6h". (|>;. 5). ^ 
If one is ^ partici|>dte successfully afi adul£ in society, one „ 
miisf learn: il) the cbhditions under which independent behavior or 
collaborative behavior are required and (2) to respond appropriately. 
The question that schopling practitioners must address in relation to 
this dimension of activity structure is, "When are students irivbived in 



schooling experiences that wiii teach them independence ^^^and when are 
they in^^olved in^phooling^xperiences that will teach them / 
cbllabbratibh?" . 

Ah examination of the extent to which divifiion of labor is required 

_ _• _ _ «Ii J -_ - _ - - - - 

in schools reveals a perplexing situation. Oii the one hand, a frequent 

..- - ' 
goal of schools is producing studehts capable of both independent and 

- r 

collaborative behavior. Yet, due to the way schooling experiences are 
organized, '\t is likely that students will learn only independent _^ 
behavior; . ' . 



^For example, textbooks are issued to each student, who is 

independently responsible for covering the material assigned. Studehts 

are given individual worksheets ahd desk assighmehts^ take tests and 

exaiQihatibhs individually, and receive rewards (grades) 6t punishment 

;^oanctibhb) individually. If one were prbmbtihg- collaborative behayibr 

ihf3toadf the demahdo wbuld be very different. Wbrksheets and other 
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assignments wbuld be designed such that labor was divided in coinpieting 

tasksi Each student would be responsible for only a portion of a reading 

assignihehtwahd would be required to teach the others the contents of that 

portion. Groups would be formed to. learn a particular concept or to 

develop ah area of expertise which they Would then be responsible for 

teaching to all others in a class. . Measurement of accbihplishineht would 

be bh group success^ rather than oq individual perfbrinahcer and rewards 

(or sanctions) likewise would be -based bh group perfbrinahce. 

This'example is presented for illustrative purposes only. Obviously, 

economy of effort must be taken into consideration when designing 

schooling experiences^ and there are many areas of learning which require 

independent effort. Granted that this Is the case, the question for 

schooling practitioners then becomes, ""When and how do schooling 

• . _•» 

experiences b^eate demands to which"" students, can only respond with 

_ _• _ _ M __ J 1 _ _ _' \ 

behavior that will eventually teach them the skills of collaboration?" 

Perhaps as important is a second question, "Are some students more 

likely to learn under cbhditibns .which promote cbilabbrative behavibr 

rather than under conditions which promote indepehdeht tehavibr?" K 

frequent bbsetvation of researchers is that the, rules <|f discbiirse in 

sbiiie culti^es require or allow cbllabbr^tion in learning tasks, 

particularly among siblings. _The Hispanic students in Tikunoff (1983) 

and. his colleagues' study worked in pairs as a hatur^kl activity in their 

classrooms, helping each other with assigned ta^kg. Slavtn , (1980') and 

his colleagues have been interested in this process, and have in fact 

designed 5urriculuni With deraahds that require students to collaborate in 

order to complete tasks. Schooling practitioners must routine'ly teach 

/ - ■ 

the skills of both independence and collaboration. 
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It is not a matter of either inde|fendence or cbllabora^ Students 
should be required to respond to deniaiids which wili teach theih the skills 
of both. Oppbrtuhity^tbr develbpineht of both skills must be included 
daily throughout the entire schbbU nq e xp e r ience r since learning skills ^ y- 
Sinsl^as these require^frequent repetitibh. Ultimately , if only the 
skills of bne or the bther~indepehdehce or collabbratibh~are taught, , 
equitable schbblihg opportunity is iibt being provided. 

4. Student choice optio ns . A frequently stated public expectation 
is that students will develop a s^se of responsibility. Generally this ; 
is interpreted to mean that, as a result of their schooling experiences, 
students will know how to choose from among options^ including what the 
consequences of their choices might be. They will accept tasks which 
have been assigned to them^ and will feel a sense of duty to see that 
they afe completed. At the bptiihum, they .will be inr^er-mb€ivated, often 
achieving accomplishment ^beyond required work or the expectations of 
others. ^ 

As with other dimehsidhs of activity structure, one must ask, "What 
are the demands in schooling experiences which require that students 
respond with behavior characteristic of assuming responsibility for one's 
. own learning?" Basic to responsible behavior is the ability to make 

'I ; . - ■ 

decisions^ Yet, an examination of the typical schooling experience 
suggests that students more frequently are expected to respond to 
prescribed^irectibhs rather than _tb ihak^ decisibns on their bwn. 

One w^^tb demand that atv^^^nta accept the respbhsibility for chbices ' 
they make is to prbvide them with bptibhs from which to choose. Within 



schbblihg experiences, student options can be structured into activities 

in at least seven ways; These build from the work of Bossert (197S)->anc 

' " ■ __ ^ 

Tikunoff et al. (1980). They include: 
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Order ; In what order wiil prescribed tasjcs-i^ 
PbssibiiLities range from prescription by the teacher of a 
sequence in which tasks must 'be cbmpieted (np options) r to 

• complete' freedom by ^ the student bver-the order in which| 

• tasks may- be compieted ^raany opti^^ ^ • 

. Pacing How much time optimally must be devoted to 
complete >a task successfully and with high accuracy? In 
some situations r pacing may need to be cdrapletely. under 
corttrol of the teacher; no student, raay^ove to the next 

* task until given, intructidhs to" do so. \ln other 
situatibnsr however ^ pacihg^might be negotiable ^ 

//particularly if several tasks are under way concur r^nt^^ 
In this casir an uhderstahdihg must exist of thevopt^ 
time one can spend oh a task and the~;^ime by_When:'it is^ 
expected to be completed* ; Many tea^^ 

in -this' krea by hegotiatihg with students contracts which 
ihQluder among bth^^^^^ the time in which a tiaSk^v/ill 

be accbfeplished* * - 

_ .'^ . . 

PricKiucts ; DoeS everyone have to^produce the same products, 
' br is there" some latitade for choice^ ambng several^ 

n^^^ Prequentlyr the product is expecte^a to be 

'th^ same for all. students (e.g.r knbwing the multiplication 
tables). This particularly true £br instruptipri in the 
b^ skills. In many other areas bf th6 curriculum^ 

products may rangS frbm book reports to lengthy 
term papers. Giving the instructional objective apd • 
requiring that ^tudentsseiect^ frbm a range of choices^ a' 
product that wilt demonstrate that the objectives have be§n 
metr offers an tanusual challehge fbr studeHts. -In 
. additioHr options fbr product selection provide students; 
with es^erience in producing a variety of products. : 

strategies ; Are there multiple learning strategies that 

will achieve the. same ihstructibiial outcome? ^if so ^ 

offering students opportunities to select from among' them 
fosters respbnsibility while increasing the likelihood that 
instructibnal objectives wiil be /achieved • Students are 
mbre likely to use learning strategies that ^rembre 
■ cbhsdnaht with their own Ijearning stylQSi Strategies can 
Arahge from working independentiyr to working in pa|»*,tp 

* wor kUhg in groups of three or more. rtMy can alsb^fncliide 
how to accomplish a taslcr^what procedures tb use^ v^h^^ 
draw upon as resourced (or whom td tutor in ah area one 
knows well), and so forthi • 

, : _ . ■ _ : _ ,r '_ . ■_ . 

Frequently allusibns are made among schoblihg practitioners 
to the differences in learning styles that may exist among 
•students from different home cultures. 'Offering multiple 
' learning strategies fbr achieving _th^ same instructional, 
outcomes might accbmmbdate many of these differences. 
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Pui:^lie_pa£ ticlpat ion t Does everyone have to participate ir 
all instractional activity, and if so, is pai^ticipation 
expected to be:.publi0?^;P participation in recitation 

is a frequent JacSivity in ciSss^ooras; 'Reading circles, or 
reading aioudr reciting the tiStSi tables, or responding to 

,.tBe teacher's math -problem^ at the seat or :at the 

chaikboard; giving oral' rego^s; pronouncing or .felling . 

^worS^K answering, the teacher's cjuest ions; these are but a 
few examples of such inatructibnal ^activities comrooh to 
classroom learrving. They contain tv^b deradhds with 
potential . for conflict for studentsv'f rbm mifibrity home 
cultures: (1) they require that students perform 
individually in public and (2) they recjuire that students - 
reveal; the extent bf their knowledge ^bout^a subject. 

These two seeihirigly . inhpCuous^ demands may present problems 
for students from, some minority •cul4:ures. In many 8^ 
American cultures'J^ {or example ^ the individual is jiever. 
singled out in piiblid for any reasoh^ so teacher s/use 
recitatidh strategies such 'as :wliple7^ recitatzoh, where 

everyone' reads, aioiid at. once br^caliLs put an ans*^ as a 
group (Gobdman et &l. r 1981)*» ftifid:; it • sometimes is 
considered riide to "show-off " ohe'sr*kH<JWledge in other 
cultures. Cuitural norms sucfr^as lihese shoulcl be 
considered when designing actiyittes^ 

_ y _ "^^'^.i^^^j- '__ 

Materials : single textbook the #pi^ of 

information, or many sources^ ar^^^ avaiiable? 
Are students given ogt ions as to^t|ich materials they *iil 
use as an information sburce? .Multiple sources bf 
infbrmatibn allow teachers tb provide for the varying 
.learning capabilities > persqhaldhte and other, 

strengths of the students in a. given class. Similarly^ the 
availability bf^a.wide range bf materials increases- the 
experiential bE^tlons for studentaJ-* A frei^uent criticism of 
schppls perceived to be_ less effective is the limited 
availability of materials. Inasmuch as schbol^di'&trict ' 
budgets^^re im|)acted by purchases of ihstructidnal 
materia};S, a decision to commit . funds must build from sound 
rat^idnale for their . heed, 

lUanguaqe s Is it policy that only English is useS-for 
instruction, or may a student ' s native language t-be used 
(particularly if a: teacher- is fortunate to possess that^ 
language as a resource)? This issue relates not only to 
instructional settings which ^re of ficiaily^§t ^ 
education classes,-, but to tt]iqse .wherein another student may 
be bilingual but the teacher is not. - If studeiits db nbt ^> 
qnde^s^and English terminology^ they cannot be expected to; 
participate cbmpetently in instructibhal activities., 
Often, the availability of a second language^ ac^^^ 

the iimhedl&te necessity bf translation, wlTtich>iH tiirii 

allows a .student to cbhtihue with a task. Tiklihbff (19B3) 
found that the ability of a teacher to provide tHis _^ _ _ 
translatibhfunctibif contributed to developing a student's 
English proficiency as well. \ 

' ••' 39 __ :.y ■ 
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''s:^-. Mode o f t e acher evaluati on . WhatMiV'the purpose 6f evaluation in 
a. class robin? Is it acccpplish^^ What is the ^ ; 

focus of evaluation, who receivei' the teacher • s evaluative comments? 

%\ ^ ' " ' ■ ■ ^ __ ' __ ^_ ' ■ _- _' ^ - 

,;' These are questions which examine the core of a major classropm activity. 
Evaluation r is an ever-preient feature of classrobra life. Japkspn 
(i968) illuitr^SaS^its importance to a student: r': 

} ^ Every bhild experiences the pain of failure andvt^^ 

j5y of success long before he reaches school age , but i?, 

his achieveraentSr br lack of themy do not really ' 

^ \ be<<6me bfficial lintil he enters the classroom. From 
1 ' then on, however^ a semi-public record of his prpgress , ;; 

^ gradually accumulates, and as a studer^t""h<^^ust^ ' 

to adapt tb lh§ cbntinued^ and pervasive <:ipiri^^^^^ 
evaluation that will dominate This si^hbol years. 

Dreebah (1968) suggested that universalism and specificity were tw^^^^ 
principles that children learn as a function of schoolihgr and Bidwell : 
(1972) identified moral socialization as one iihgMDrtaht butcpme of . 
schooling. All three outcomes restait from the process of students 
def irtlng themselves by accumuiating infbrmatioh about h^^ ^^"^^ 
perceived by othecsi' « \^ . 

A major source of this infbrihatibh is the teachex, who constanti^r 
[ interabts with students, ihohitbrihg th^ work and provi^ng feedback, 
it is tt\e student > however, whb determines, the consequent feedback. 
Students perceive feedback to be either positive or negative, evaluating 
their perfbrmahce in the classroom.: ^As a general operating principle, 
academic fe^dbabk which seeks to achieve accuracy ^is |iefc^ived as 
helpful', while feedback regarding one *b behavior is usually p^rcei,ved as 
b^irig critical about who we are rather than about; what: we, are at te^^ ' 
to a^complishi - ^ 
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it is iinpc?rtant that the teacher perceive the stiadjent as a competent 

• . / . _ . i . - ' _ _ ; • 

participant in the educational process. This is* because the teacher's 

■ ' ' . ' ' • '. ^ ■ ■ ' 

perceptions 'of the student^'s competence will color the feedback/ both * 

verbal arid riOrivei^bal^ given to the" studerit* 

':<^: Teachers are in a vulrierable positibri with respect to evaluatiori. 



Order must.-be mairitairied iri a classroom or iristructidrl.fcariribt taRe 
place. Yet to bbtairi order > . teachers frequently itiust sanction students 
to get theih back dn-tasR, Effective teachers iaaiiage classroom 

- - ^ - - - ---"^r- ^ ■ - ■ ; • : - - 

iristructidhal activities such that k^ehavidral disruptions are minimal and 

easily resolved. Those wljo aie less effective in managing their classes 

-• ' ■ . . ' ■ ■■ ■ - . 

ml^y obtain unintended cdnsequences. f.rdni. their evaluation methods. 

There are f ive' aspects of classroom evaluation which opiate > 

structariiis^^ according to the works of Jaclcspn (1968)^ bahiiof (1971), 



ahdxBbs^ert (1979) • How these are manifested becomes critical to 
si^bcessf ully obtaining equitable schooling bpporturii'ty. They include: 

• : Th e pub l4cais^-e^g- ^aluatibri ; IB evaluative irifdrm^tidri 
for 3ri iridivid^al student ^reserited §q that everybrie in 
class can hear? Or is' it private/ either in written form/ 
^ cdriducted in. a private place/ di^whispered so that drily th^ 
target studerit can he^r it? 



Th45 focu s Of evaluation ; What Is being evaluated: academic 
work/ student participation in instructional activity/ or 
students^ P^^sonal characteristics? jftnd/ one can add/ how 
do we know which of these is perceived by a ^student to be 
the focus of evaluation?) 



• The recipient of evaiuation : Who is being evaluated: ah \, 
individual student, a gro^Jp of students/ or the entire ] 
class? •: ^ ' " " 

M , ■ ' ' ' ■■ ; . , ' ' . ' ■■■ 

• ' . The 'quality of evaluation ; emphasis on ppaittive or 

hegativ^ aspects? Is evaluation cbmparabl^ or'"' 
hbhcbmparabie (tp others/ 6t to some Qth^r 'standard) ? . 

i' /fhe Mariguage bp evaluatiori : In bilirigual iristructibrial 
. ' Y-?'/^: .li^CtirigS/ whtjift language is used fdr evaliiative . 
^^^"itr^: stiitemerits~driglish or a studept'S' native lariguage?- Which 
' . y^*^ 'd^rigua*^^^^^i^ ^requefrltly for praise/ and which fdr 

sanctions? . ' - i ' • 



Evaluation in the form of public statemerits made- by the teacher pr 
other sapery^ing adult is ah important issue in obtaining equitable 
schooling opportunity. W|iat information we have suggests that teachers 
more frequently give feedbkck cbhcerhing student deportment to ^ ; 
ibw-achievers and feedback cohcerhing academic progress to high-achievers 
iBiuinenfeld^ al., 1979; Good, 1983) i In muiticaltural settings, some 
research suggests that students of minority cultures receive behavioral 

m - 

sanctions more frequently than those o^ majority cultures (U.S.. 
Cbmmissibn on Civil Rights, 3.975) . Givpn this evidence, schbolihg 
practitioners would be wise tb investigate their e^aluatibn practices and 
to strive for equity in their use. 

-6.j Xnterdependenby bf factbrs bh wb ric cbmplefe ion . Do any of the 
aiffiensions of acfef^ty structures presented sb far ''determine whether or 
not a student can work independ^tly? Frequently, conditions require 
that students are dependeht upon bthers (or others ate dependent upon ^ . 

them) (a) to perfbrin bertain aspepts of a task, :(b) tp Sinish using 
* ■• • ■ . . *.■'"•■ ' .,.v 

' materials, or (c) to wait for further information froin the teacher. In 

addition, independence c^h ^be curtailed by wpric^ content ^ group 

abmposition/ and the amount of collaboration required. Ihterdepehdehcy 

of factors is ah important consideration in designing schbolihg 

experiences since one can inadvertently cancel one dephd an^ 

or cause demands to be in conflict^ by the way in which one c«^|^tructs 

task completion requirements. For assuring equitable schooling . ^ 

opportunity, one needs to be certain that the interdependent nature of 

■ ' ■ ■ 'i ' ' ' ■ - . • 

. _ • ' ^ 

these demands is under stood. ^ 

. 7. i Language bj^ ihatruction . The final dimension of activity^ 
j^^^ucture is important primarily to teachers involved in bilingual 
education programs, in a biiingaai instructional setting, the language 
• • 42 
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used by the ihstructbr is ah important ^structural f^^tuice. Numerous 
ihessagies regarding acceptable forms of cbmihu and a student's 

" '■ ' • ' ' 

. status within the class are projected by the language used for 

■ , ^ . ■ ' _ . ■ * ■. • ■ J : ' ■ - ' : i^'^^v^ 

instruction. Alternation between' English and a student ' s. native language 

• ■ ■ . ■ , ' . . . ' : . ) ..; . . ... .'- - . - -•■^ •,• 

,a.lso conveys messages about how tbat student may functioi^ in the classy 

. ■ • _ ' 

as well as whether or not it is acceptable to- xise one language instep of 

.. - . ---A. -- - i- 2 __ ,.. - 

the Other. In addition, teachers heed to take care that use of one 

language or the other in the variety of situations suggesited by the 



activity structure does not convey negative evaluation. 

The seven dimensions of activity, structure presented here are^ 

intended to serve as tools of analysis for determining whether or not the 

'. _ ' . ■{ . ■ ■ ' ■ 

deinands inherent in the organization of schooling experiences are 

appropriate. It also should be possible: to use this ihfbrmatidh to. 

construct schooling experiences which contain the demands required for 

bbtaihihg equitable schooling opportunity, for all students. 

The e:^:amples used were directed toward instruction in the classr^m. > 

Many of a student's experiences^ however^ occur between cesses, in the 

haljs and on the playgrounds of a school. T^e same elements of activity 

Structure should provide inforjRatibn about the demands being potentially 

required of students in but-bf-class activities. The study df the impact, 

of these experiences uport students iri terms of effectiveness is brjly 

beginning. Until we have better^ ihfbrihatibh, these diihehsibhs of 

activity structure prbvide a start. ' 
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. Mediation of Instruction ; i'y 

' : So f ar in this^discassion^ tfie dimensions cif equi^table pchbblin^ . " 

bpgbrturtity—equality of effectiveness and* equality :^of strupture—cart ^ - 

:■: ■ "j./"?' ._ • _. : /- * ''--J ^ - 

apply generally to any school setting to deterihihe if m ' • • 

requirements hav^ been' established to ensure equal access to schooling , 

experiences by ail stddertEs. When schools coht&lri among th^^ir pdpqlation 

large ntambers of students from a variety bf ethnolinguistic and cultural. > - 

backgrounds^ however ; cohsid^ratibh ^^i^^ be given tb adjusting the / 

brgahizatibh and deliv^ty of inst^u^^^^ / , 

Eriecttve^ teachers^ ^ tl]^sL by^xflerent^ting instruct V^^ ' 

acconunpdate the Varying needs and ^^e^lng >^harapt^^^ of their , 

students. Both their bwn, instructibna^^ehpibr an^ structure of 

instructioriai activity.^re al^^r^ST^ ord^r So accommodate their 

Students' particular learning characteristics and needs* personal br ^ 

cultural characteristics and linguistic characteristics. In essence, 

they have mediated^ between effective instru?tibhal pMliciples and their . 

students' particular character isti'ca ir> order tb bbtaln competent 

participation in instructional activity and similar in^tructionai 

consecjuences for ' all their students- ^ - - 

Mediation of instruction is a'p^i^^^^ 

. ; . ? * '. . * > . . ..r._^ ' 

strategy when clapsrbonjs are cbmprised of students from, varying^smiltural 

. . _ ' : _ ; .... 

or ethnolinguiatic bacRgrbunds* A recent study, the Significant _ 

; : • _ ^ ^ / 

Bilingual Ihstructibnal Features (S0IF) descriptive study (Tikunoff, 

1983), showed ^ow tSi fa was fiiccomplished for the effective ihstruc'ti.oh of , 

limited English proficient (mP) atudenta Jsee Figure 3). Becautae; thotr ; 

atudents had as their native Ij^nguage (LI) a language other th^in . 
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than English,- their second lahgyage {L2J , the 58 teachers in this sample 
mediated, bot^^ orgahizatibh (structure) arid delivery (effective 



instruct idri, bt 



^btive teaching) compdrierits of equitable schooling 



experierices in the folldwing ways' 



Use of Two Languages to Mediate Ef feet ive JUistxuet ion 



The iangusrgf^: of classroom instruction is a special iang,aag€j« ^ For_ 
students, it reqaiires understanding not only new concepts and new 
information, but aiso;;knowing the rituals of classroom life and how to 
participate competently in Instructibhai activity. Cbrapetent student 
participation in instructibn^l activity requ decoding aS|f|^ 
understanding task demands and expectations and obtaining feedback 
regarding accuracy in tasks and hbw to achieve it. When the primary lijdde 
fbr ihstructibh is English, IJSP students are' at a decided disadvantage. 
In a sense, they are denied access to iristructibri . uriless some provision 
is made to ensure that they uniJerstarid what is required. 

One way that teachers in the SBIP descriptive study mediated 
effective instruction in order to ensure that: LJgP students had access tq . 
instruction was by using ti Sbme of the time for some of the students. ' 
Although it varied across sites and across grade leyeXs^ Ehglish-wa^ Used 
for instruction apprbximately- 60 percent of the time^ and LI (br a ; 
cbmblnatlbh of Li and L2) , apprbximately 35 percent. In addition, .1 
teachers alternated languages relatively frequently wheri i^^the situation 
required it in order *to achieve liriderstaridirig^ usually for . 
"iristructibrial dev^lbpmerit" (50 percent of the time) and 
'•procedurejs/xiirectioris'' (ab©ut 33 percent of the time). Thus, when it 
was apparent that k LaP student (or a group of them) was not 
underotanding instruction in English, teachers used Li to achieve 
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Integrat ion of Ehqiigh- Lajiqaaqe beveiopment with iBa s ic Skills Ih 

Instructional language is used :tb specify ^ describe, and cpinrouriicate 
.tasks to be accomplished, what the product is to look like, how to > 
achieW the proddct; aqd so forth. Students learn the language of 
instruction bj^ Using it in classrooft instructional tasks. Thu^^ if- one 
intended butcoSe of bilingual instruction is to develop LEP students' 
English-language prof iciency : SO that they can uitimatiel^,^f unctioQ 
competently in rabSblingual-English ihstructidnal settings, then^such 
proficJ^ncy is best developed through participating in instructional 

activity*, * .. ^ • 

f Such/ an approach to^ developing English-language acquisition was 
utilized the teachers in the SBIF descriptive study. Even though * 
students Received formal instruction in English-language skill • 
development, such as ErigliSh-as-a-Second Language (ES^i^i^^iris^iructib^ _ 
• (either in the regular class or on a puli-but basis) , these teacher^^ 

ihte^ratecJ- Engl ish-language^"deveiopment with regular instrUct-ibn. For 

.V,/.. ■ ; ', J , .:; . _ ; .. _ : - 

example, when these teachers found it necessary to alternate between^ 

,': ■ . ■ ' i '^ ■ . ^ " - ■-- 

English and Li to achieve understanding b£ a cbhceptr they interrupted 
instruction in order to drill briefly oh the hew English' terminology. 
Later, they would practice English termihblbgy, apparently to reinforce 

English-language developiheht. 

' - ' ^ . ■ . ' ■■■ 

y Utilization of LI Cultux al Information Dur lnq Ins t ruction 

teachers frequently ptade use of their understanding of their' 
students' home cultures to promote engagement in instructional tasks. 
•This was the third important way in which effective instruction was 
>jBediated. Teachers' uses of cultural information took linguist!^ as well 
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as nonverbal forms in three Ways: (li by responding to or using LI ' 
cultural^ referents to enhance instruction^ {2} by organizing 
. instructional activities to build upon ways in which their students , 
naturally participate in discourse in their own home culturesr and (3) by 
recbghizihg and honor ihg the values and hbrins of their students' hbine 
cultures while teaching those of the majority culture. 

Responding tbr Using Itl cultural referents . Frequently r during 
instructibn teaqhers used information from their students' home culttires 



to mediate effective iristrucfiion; These "cuitural referents" took both ^ 
verbal and ; honver^^^^ fprms. to communicate instructional and inistitutional 
demands. Teache'rs both ihitlstte^^^^ s^^ behavior and responded to it when 
it wa¥ initiated by a students An example is given in the fblibwing: ^ 



^pllowing a severe reprimand during which a teacher 
^Sscribed her behavibr as ."grasping the boy* s armr" 
^he teacher saidr gently, "Nbw, mijitb^ ybu knbw 
better than that." Wh.en asked to explain the pbssi^ld 
meaning bf this actlbh bh- her part r the teacher stated ^ 
that this -term of endearment "took the sting out of ^ " 

' the sahctibnr"*: thereby saving, face for the boy in * , 

front of his peers. ^ ' . / ■ V 

^■^ in a cXass irf'which the si:Udehts* native language ^['^. 

j[Ll) Was Spanish. 'She termr "mijitOr" is derived from "riijo" (son) with 

* the diminutive r '"-itOr" added. The result, ^mijitpr" roughly, translates 

into "llt;tJLe sohi" Among Bispanics^ the term conveys fondness and ' 

belong ingness;. Female teachers at the Hispanic sites frequently were 

observed to assume' a maternal authority role in their ciasses> .speaking 

tb their students ^ they wbuid tb their bwn dhildren.* This ;Was 

particularly true in the classrbbms bf ybunger studentSy^l^b responded 

' - . j • * . ^ ■ ■ " . . ■ 

positively. Many examples bf 'the use bf Ll cultural referents were found 

in the study. - ■ • 
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Qrqantztnq instruction to build uponr rul e s of discoug g e fc om the 
culture ; A cfiild who is a member of'a family of a minority culture has 
learned rules of discburse that may be different from those pf the 




school. ; ehildreh learn the rules of discourse of their home culture 
through constant interaction with others ^in their environment. This 
results in the learning behaviors appropriate to various cultural" 

ts. . " ' . ■ ■ . ^ 

e rules of classroom discourse in most U.S. schools, reflect those 



"^^^htexts. 




of the majority culture. They are communicated in the task ahi^ 

* institutional demands which underlie classroom ihstructibh. fact 
■ * . • • ■■■ " .1. , _ _ • 

:that they frequently differ from some students* cultural rulea of 

discourse can deter these students from participating competently in 

instruction until the class-room rules of discourse are understood and 

mastered by these students. Resear^^birs have found that when the school 

5; environment accommodates the rules of discburse from the LI culture^ 

learning is more likely to oc^ur naturally (Philips^ 1972r Mehan^ 

Teachers in the SHIP descriptive study mediated classroom rules of 

discourse for their students by^observlng and integrating the rules of 
' ■ "■ " . ■ • " . 

discburse from the. LI culture into the way in\ which instructional^ 

a:-»ir _ _ •* - _ _ _ _ _ '_ 

^ ;.'>*Sctlvities were orgahiSsed and by how LEP students were encouraged 'to 

participate in them. Fbr example^ in Hispanic OTltures older children 

are assigned thi responsibility of caring for their younger siblings. v 

This fb!|ters cooperation as a mode of accbmplishihg home task5* In 

classes where Spanish was LI # teachers utilized this ihfbrmatibh by 

organizing their instruction* so that stiidehts were frequently required to 

work cooperatively with ^ther students. Students were allowed to talk ^ 

with each other as ithey/ wbrked ,atid to help each other with task 
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d ^ • • * 

bompletidil. Anbther example of using this mediational str'Stegy was 
observed in the Navajo classes; Navajo teachers did not assign boys and 
girts from the same tribal clan to the same reading groaps since this 
woaid be ,a violation of Navajo cuitaral norijisi 

Many such exanjples of observing and incorporating Li cultural rules 
of discburse into |instructioh were found. As might be expected^ these 
varied from one ethnblihguistic 'group to another. ^ 
t)bgerving values and norms of the LI culture . >■ In that classroom 



rules of discourse in U.S. schools are based on those of the majority 
N^iilturer it follows that the rules and norms which underlie these, and 
wl^iqli\are inherent iji a school's task and institutional demands, are 
*^riose of the majority culture as well. Thus, students from Minority 



iltures frequently are confronted with the need to respond to classroom 

, . _ _ _ _ . * _ ' ■ • 

instructional demands which convey values and norms that may be in 
^conflict with those of the home cuiturei 
V Tea?chers in the SBIF descriptive study were concerned that their 
students understood and learned to observe the values and norms required 
to eventually participate competeritiy in mbnblingfiai-Engiish 
instructibnal settings. At the same time^ however^ they were also > 
cbhcerhed that their students hot perceive, that, whep^he vei^ues and 
norms of the majbrity culture ar^ in conflict witii thbse^bf the home 

culture, a' priority of "tightness" m^ht result py , inference. a 

_ _ ___________ _. _ . * . . 

This principle is depicted *in the followingjevent f rom a class in, , 



whTch LI. was Cantonese. - Th.e teacher used a yalue from the LI culture, 
embarrassment from losing face, as a cultural referent to shape students' 
behavibr as they prepared fbr a public perfbrihance. She tbld, her" blass^/ 
they had tb make a positive presehtatibn bf .their behavibr. ''If 
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parents see' you laugh on stagey you will lose face/" ^He admonishedi 
"That's atsastrousl" When^tudehts cohtiriued to act up, she added, "If 

you're laughed at^ [then] I'll lose face:^ ' ; '-^ . 

- *• - « 

' In these three ways, successful bilingual teachers in the SBl'S' 
descriptive study mediated instruction by utilizing information from the 
hi culture. For the instruction/ of students of varying cultural:.^ 
ethnblinguistic backgrounds, similar . strategies of mediating instruction 
would appear to be important to ensure that equitabie schbblihg 



opportunity is |)rovided/ For example, HawieFTiS^^ 
presented a review of effective mediatibnai strategies for the 
instruction of what he labeled "children, at risk." . ^ \ ' \ 

' ' " ' ■ ' ■ . . ; ■■ ". ■ * . 

Student Access to Equitable Schooling Opportunity 

* . ' : ^ . ' , ■■■ ■ _\ _ ' ' __ _ : . 

So far, a description has been rpresented of two major components of 

. _ ' ■■y'M:y-^ _ '_ - , -'■ - J ' 

equitable schooling opportunity : effectivene^^ss and structure. Wheilt 

these two components are present ^at ?givefi school, schooling experiences 

which foster equity are in place* With the addition of mediation^of 

^nstructionrstudents should then respond appropriately to ^t^^ of 

the resultant schbolihg expefiehces* If so, they wiii bi perceived, by 

teacHers and other superyisihg adults as participating competently.* 

How can we know when students are participating cbiripetehtly, i.e., 

respjDnding appropriately to ta^ institfitibnal deSands? - Two types of 

measures can be utilized by schooling practitioners to determine if the 

Uhstriactiohal arid socifl goals behind icfiSoiipg experierices are beirig 

accoraplisHed: observational (p^ formal 

abhieypraerit testing. Both a^e important becaSse each produces a . . 

•different kind of data; . ; 
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It is cbnuiibn procedure for scMools to administer tests of; academic 
achievement , to deterininet whether ihstructibhal goals are b^ihg . 
accbinpiish^d. Usually^ these are administered at the be^ihrtihg and at 
t^e end bf a^chpol^fear . * THis makes sense^ since achievement tests are 
hot designed (to^easlare short-range achievement. Criterion-referenced 
. tests^ however* can odeterihihe' shbirter-terra gains; bIpservatidhaL raeasureis 

^ ; • - _ ■ •. -_ _ . : _• ' - _' ■ ■■ ,- •_- - ■ ^" ' ■ . ' ■ - - - ■ 

►can be used to determine achievement which ^ is even more approScimate to 
dngoing instruction. Ih addition* documentation provides farther , 
evidence ot achiev^efft7~l> articu -3:^tr3:y-wrt^^ to-attaining social 



v.gdals* such as> increasing' school attendance br decreasing incidents of 

- ' ■ '. ■ , ■ - , ,■ ' ^ ' ■ ' 

violence and vandalism. i - ■ 

Schooling practitioners ar« familiar with formal "tests of academic- 
achievement^ as well ^i^^^th the arguments surrbuhdihg their/ 
. shbrtcbmihgs. Thus* it wbh't be hecessary to repeat ^this information in 



this paperl However* one caveat heeds to be stated: ihstructidrial gdals 

■ ■. ^ . / .. . ^ . _^ 

ahd-sbcial goals are desighed to produce different dutcdraes and cannot be 

-j " . - . 

raeasurisd by the same instrument or dbs^ryatidh procedure. Too 

frequently, evaluations of school ihndvatibhs have attempted to establish 

• ■ _ ^ ■ ^ ^ _ . : ■ ■ - - 

the attainment of social gdals (the integration of majority and minority 

races in schools) with student performance on academic achievement 

: "._ . ; _. _ . ■ _ . _ l'\ ■ ^__liL^_ y. 1^... 

testsi: \lhstead, outcome measures shotrld-^ovide information directly 



related to the ^oais whose attainment is being; evaluated. Instructional 

_ _■ y . ! __ _ 

outcomes relate to instructional^ nbt social* gbals. 

The remainder of the discussibh ih this paper 'c^hcerhs/cJetermihihg 
when stt6dents have gained access to sc^^ling experiehces. The 
discussibh fociises^bh two kinds of behavioral evidence: the , 
characteristics of competent student participatidh and student 
partibipatidh styles. Both are behavidral and can be observed; 

- , . 53 o - . 



Cbmtjeteht Student Partie ipatibn - r- *> 

Classes are organized to'dreatW^s^ 
r Which students must reSj^Ad if tfreyrare- tdf^^^ by the teacher to 

■ ' ' _ • . .-.'^^--i-L ■ i- • : 

be cbinpetent (Bossectr 1979) . * fts we have seen demands are inherent liri 
the activity structures that -serve to prganize instructidh and to convey 
student performance requirefi^nts a^Well as social messages. 



, - :: ■ ■ \ 

To be perceived as a competent participant^ a student must ^erfbjrm 

_: __ _■■ ■ h - i ^ - • f .- '- 

three major functions:. U)/^dec<^e and understand both task fexpect^ations v 



and new infofmatibnr (2) engage |appE^^^ in task completion and do | 

Jr : ' so with high accuracy^ and'^jir bbtaih accurate feedbaclc j^itri relation 
successful task completion. Each fuhctidh is discussse^ s^parat^iy. 

Comprehending expectati ons, in^rro at^i^ . To be perceived by th^ 
i i^iSfier as participating cbmpet^^^ instruc^tibnad. activity, a student 

^ must be able to uhderstarijd (1) task expectatiohSr (2) the teacher's 

requirements for apprbp^i^a^^^ behavior iinia t 3) new information necessary 
to co^xlete tasks. Inciuded in this understanding is information about' 

. _ _ . ■ L. r _ _ _ " ~ _~ 

* what. the intended product should Ippk like when it is completed and 
ihfbrmatior^ about how to accomplish this. 

Sin^e En^liih language is thfe -fiedium of ihstructibh ^^^^^ mbst U.S. 
r classrooms, a_ student must be prbficieht in English in order to have 
•access 'to instrtlbtion. Thus, limited English proficient (I-EP) students, 
are at a decided disadvantage; Teachers whb can utilize a student^s 
native language 'fot instructibhal purposes facilitate developing 
understanding of tasks to be accbmplished and how they may be 
accbmplished appropriately. In classes, where teachers do not have a^ 
second language as a resburcer other provisions for translating task 
expectations and ^her pertinent information mast be provided if ^the LEP 
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stddents are to haV(p egual -Access £ ihs^tclictibn (e.g., ahb'^her student 

who is bilingual or A ybilihgual teach^rf br stiKaent aidS) . * ;> 

Participating productfy^y . Cbminunicatibh inaRes it possible 1^ 
understand a teacher's expectations with xegard tp tasl^s and norin^trye 
behavior. Though hew ihfbrihatioh heces3ary to cbinplete tasRjs may be made, f 
ava'ilable, it is tip to a student to putjall of thisF intcj operation. This f^ 
:v' ine^hs ihaihtgiHing^ prbducti^^ engagements on tasks ^nd completing them v^ith 

' a higil-.'ae^rie?^^ '^ij--^^^ ' ■ '^'^■'^^^ ' ' - ' 

been written 'adid^u^^ importance of stideht engagement in 
V;cbmpieting tk thfe mpire' time spient on a task r' the more* chance that 

learning will resuit.: J Much of;^^^^^^ research on 'tiroe-on-task has focused 
on engagement onlyi* iftn evdn more impcirtSn.t facet of engagement, h/owever, 
is the '^cbp racy with wfiich a sttadent compleite^^^ 

(iilsV^'were able to show that high engagement w accuracy, in 




y --iflach has 



compietinig ciassrobih instructibhal tasks, correlates, positively with 
tests ,bf academic achievement in readings arid mathematics, at least at the - 
elementary sfehool level. As a proximal outcome measure, thzs . 
provides more accurate feedback coricerriirig the effectiveness of ongoing 
ihstructibri than do achievemeftt tests. The task for teachers is to • 
adjust iristructibri (in particular, assignments and material's) for - ^ ^ 
individual students sb that work is at just the right abjility and 
coriceptual level. 



Obtaining feedback s Pivotal to competent participationin 
instructional activity is the ability to obtain feedback. : This ra^ be 
with relation to (a) whetbei; or hot one is achieving success in y : ■ 
completing a task or (b) how to achieve success iri doing it. This 
requires that student^ know the langua^ of instructipn, but it^ a^^ 



requires^ tfh^jt sj^uaerits khb^hbw to bbtaiti feidbaci^r either from tt 
teadfier or from soihebhe, elsS ixt^ the^ class who possesses the appto^w^te^^* ' 
info^matioh. .Tb db sbr a student must work within the established ruie^ 
of int^ragitioh for .a given- classroo#^ 

_ •, - ■ ■ 

Obvibusly,-"a student who exhibits jthese three components of student 
Bartici^p^tion is going Jto 4^weii. . How ls it^ thenr that some teacher^ 
are'abie- to illicit this student behavior, while others apparently 
cannot? ftt ieastVpart of .;tle in the use^bf active teaching 



behaviors on. t!>e •part pf the teacher. 



Figure 4 illustrates the -rel^atibnsHip of competent student 



participation with wTiat ah esffectiV^^e ti^acher does to prb^ th^s • 
behavior i ^ For exaSpie^ if students are -expected to deppde and understand 
what is ;gbinq on/ the^rr 'teachers must cbiranunicate Me^ Thi's means 



1 



V 



giving accurate dir^tionsr specifying "t^s^? ^"^^ how to know they have 
been combi^ted successfully (measurement) p^ahd presenting new ^information 

ih an.prderiy, clear raahher. In adddtldn, effective te^^ 

■ ■■ ■ . ■ ■ A . . - ' • ; -—- ■ 

work ^t engaging students in tasp/ahd coranjunicate; their expectation 

_• ■■ __ ____ - 

that students can complete them saccessf aliyi baring inistructibnr they ^. 
mbhitbr students' wdfk and provide immediate feedback with relatibn to 



&sk cpmpletioni. 'Feedback f ocases;^n^: . 
are achieving accuracy in task compiVtlpp;br (bj if Tnbtr hbw to achieve 

it-. r . ■ . . • •. , " ' -'y. , ■ ■ ■ ' .a'^ 

. '_ ____ A _'_ _ ~* . *~ • _■ 

The imn^ediacy of i providing feedback about task cbmpletibh during t 
instraction Cannot be emphasized strongly ehbugh. Effective teachers 
intuit which students are going to heed active monitoring- and will . ; 

-.,J^^-'jkr . . - - --- . -- -r - - ■ -■ 

requ^-pHnunediate feedba^ and they:inake certain that these students are 
cbHstant recipients- of their attention; Some students need this feedback . 



-V- 



' Figure 4^ RELaTIONSHIP OF COMPET ENT STOPENT /' 
Pft lCTICIPftTION TO ftC^IVE TEACHING ;/ 
— . .. - ^ = , 



SO' TH AT STUDENTS CAN ; j . 

ii Decode^ understand 

• : Task expectations 

. (what product should 
ibbk like; how tC3() . 



( 



New Inforihatibh 



TEACHERS MUST-; 



1. ; Cbniinunicate ^leaf^ly 



Give accu rite directiphs 

Specify tasRs^ahd 
measureme'Hts 



resent hew ihfdrinatibh 
explaining , 



bUtlihih^/ sumlnairiziHg, 
reviewing 



-V 



: 2. . Participate productivel y 

* Maintain .productive ^ ^ 
, • ; engagement oh- aissignfd^ ^ 
tasks and complete them 



2. 



i ^°"*Pi?^? tasks with _ 

high accpracy S . 

• ^ Know when successful 

in tasks 

; _;_;____ ) _:__._:_ 

•.J ;} Observe norms (meet 

teacher's expectatiohs). 

Obtain feedback j 

• .Know how to obtain L - 
raccurate feedback regarding 
task cbmpletibh# i.e.. 



a . Whether achieving 
success 

or 

b. How to achieve 
success^ 



4. 



Obta^tnr maintain engagement 
• Maintain -task focas 



1?ace^instraction 



- appr^riateiy 

Pr bmote ' invblveraen t ' / ' » 

- ._ _ . ^^.\/ ■ 

Cbmmuhicate expectations v , 

. for successful . - . >: 

perfi^ihance 




M bnitbE - 

» . Revi'ew work freqbentiy: 

■ ^ Adjust instruction to • 
maximize! acci^acy 

; . . provide immediate ^ 
feedback 

completion so students; 

a. knbw when they are 
successful 
or 

> I b. Are given 

information about 
how to achieve 
success 
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(they are discassed in* the following as "dependent" learners) , and with: 
itr they have a better chance of learning the lesisbh contents Without 
effecitive feedback^ however # they are dbbined to failure in academic taski 
(Ward et al.r 1981). • 

'^Thesfe three facets of cbinpeteht student participation are behavioral 

indicators'^ thdt a student uhderstands the demands of a given ^ 

. _ ' _ _ _■_ . . . .J ■ _ ; I...' .^.-^ ■ 

instructional activity^ and is working toward meeting them. In addition^ 

; studepts teiid. to establish different patterns of behavior while 

pSt^Jcipati ngTrT^J^ >-^-^ChiA-J^op4fc is^ta ^ 



up next. 



Student' Participation eharacteristics 



School is a social setting. Thus^ in addition tb ^he usual demands 
ijnherent in activity structures to whiqp they -milst respond in Vays 
prey ioUsly described r students; must iea tQ cbnimuhicate appropriately 
with other students- arid with the tec^Cher. ; > 

Recefit research has ^nvestig^te^^ ways irjt which students 
characteristically beh|ive While. jparticipating in\instE^^ activity 

Six patterns have been reported Id^ Ward (1982); bQilding from previous 

* • ' • « •■ _ , . , 

studies (Tikuhoff et al.V 198i; Ward et-al.r 1981). Thise are: 



Success/multitask ^ Success/maltitaSk students are almost always 
involved i|i some *form of; wprjcr carry oat several tasks 
conc\irrently and well r giv^ correct and complete answers when 
called upon though seldom volunteer to answer questions # seldcan \, 

ed teacher's help bat ask for it if necessary r and seldbm ' 
..iterrup.t work to talk with other students.. Students who v 
pa^icipate in this manner can be observed listening to the ^ ^ 
teacher explain a day's lesson andr at the same timer completing 
'^1 ^ * the aiiigned worksheet. Isuccess/ihviltitask students may read a i K 
book whi|e fiifing in worksheets and participating in ci^^ 
discussioJ^. StiLlr these studehts will perform well on the 
worksheets ai^d^ when cabled upon by/ the teacher ^ answer the 
questions cor r^tly. j 
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2. Sbclal^^ Social studehfcs itiix brief .geridds of cbnb^^ 

assigned tasks with high_ihvolvement in some 
df which are academic. These students like t^^^^^ witfi^otheir 
students and often vollBtotarily serve as peer^^^^^ 
students volunteer answers to thje tea^^ 

these sti^d^nts of^en appear ^o be more interested jtn answer ing> 
per ser ttiark irygiving f r 

3; Dependent ; Dependent students require frequent attention, 

feedback, exppianation, or other assistance from the teacher or 
other students in order tb stay on task;*^These studehts may 
remember ^ire^tions for only one-vStep o£ a task at a "time and 
may need additipnai steps re-expiained in order toproceed 
successfully^ They respond to a seriescof simple questions 
better than to a single'^ complex guestiilB^ They attend to the 

<f teacher's instructions wh^ in;^mall ?r^^st_where the_ teacher 
— can monitor their pro^ti^3sv bu 

are inattentive^ 

^ ' ■ ' ' , • '"^ . , ■ * ■ ■ ^ • , . 

J ■_ ^_ _- _■_ i_ • . • 

Some dependent students may not require such academic 
assistance, but they will not proceed with a task unless given 
' frequeS^t reinforcem^^ apprbvaL, Such studehts frequently 

bring cbmpiejtiS Wbr<k tb shbw the teacher for a "gbod^" "OK," or 
"keep gbihg" response, : ^thiers wai't for a response, doing nd 
academic work in the mean^me*. If feedbaqk is hot received, 
dependfht students ty^ assigned ta'sksV 



Pfr£mfedmU Ih> cbhtrg^t to other participation categories, phantom 
studentfe are characterized more by^hat they do hot do than by 
>^ what^theS' do; S this category^ almost never initiate 

* cohversatidhfiff aisk for assistance, or >vplunteer answers to 

_ — . -^iuestidas* A^^ these students may appear to-b in 

classrc^in' activities — watching, listening, voiding qoieti 
^ ' respdh3e'---they do not participate in verbally or visibly obvious 

' • : ' ways i*^ eithex^total-clas^ ???^^'"9?9°P i5^^^5'^^?9'^?i _ 

activities;^ Phantom make nq"^^ ; ; 

. demands ors the teacher; In tiarn, the ,teac|ier seldom Initiated - 
^- .interaction with these students ibr academic reinfbrcemeht> 
behavibr cbnt^bl> or social purposes* , 

-i':'-- . r , ■ : ■ ■■ ■ ^ • \ : ^ . - 

•S. Isolate* Isblate studehts are similar to a phantom studehts in 



that they seldq^ interact with bthers. Hbwever > isblates are^ 
further characterized by: spbradic ehgagemeht in tasks 
f*^'/ interspersed with gazing about or quiet glay; separation from 
bther studehts ei^hfe^r by the isblates themselves or by fbtherj 
studelits whb refuse tb associate with themj and. reluct ahce^t^zT 
Have others see or* react to their work* 

■ ' ■ \ ' ■ . 

6::; Alienate* , Alienate sti^dehts stress ahtischpdl, ahtilearhihg, 
*. and antisocial behaviorV^-^tudehts who exhibit these 
participation characteristics work against productive 




ihvblveihehfc in school. They often appear to puriiosefully create 
confrohtatidhs with other stadents and the teacher .' and to. 
latahtl5^ engage ;iit.;p Teachers identify these 

students as a discipiine problem^ 'voice concern about their ^ ' 
future success in schooi, jttd seek 'strategies that might change ., 
their mcMie of participation (Ward, 365.-661 . 

Two things are noteworthy* al^ut student participatibh characteristics 
for planning schooling experiences. First, of the six participant 
characteristics/ three are impbrt^^ with relatiW to competent 
participation in instructdorial activity. - ^ ' ^.7 . 



--^ Neither the lsblate-hbir t 

intended, iri; addition^ they are frequently the soar« of disruption in ; 
' the^ classroom. This is particularly of the alierSte. Suff^^nt 

numbers of either pf these two types of Students in a ciass^wiil Hause 
the paqe of iri'structibh'to slow down i\ave to handle , ' 

disruptive behavior. In addition, the engagement and. accuracy rates bf 
dther students may suffer- in the meari^raei Brophy (1983) recoiiuhended 
that alienate, students be removed ^^om^^ ciassrbbm and be engaged in 
'group therapy programs which can heip them develbjp mo^ pro-social 
:;■ behavior. Most of the programs fie advocated can |^ Administered easily 
1^;?^ a school cbunseibr. His point is that, particularly 

year^ teachers shbuld be concerned with 
'- '^ instrv^ctibn and bugt\t hot to have ^to. contend 

with those few: studfent^ who cbhtihually disrupt instruction. : . f:-: 

The dependent stud^ht^'|>reserits the teacHer with ihathe?!^ sort of 
^prpbiem.. Dependent students ''feill learri they are ^ovided vfitH . : 
frequent mbhitbrihg and fee<?back conc^erning task comp^^ O^herwis^, 
their lack of ability to sequfehce information at -a 'complex level causes 
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_ ■ ' . _ _ ^ : _ ■■ 

•Sch5oiing pi^actitioher^^^need to donsider the variou^ student * : . * . 

. ■ ' •■ . ■ ' - ■ ■ ■ ■• : v-"^ ■•-V • : ■ ' •' ■ « . •■ 

> participation character experiences. The 

• ■ .-. . ' • ' ' ■ '■■ V . • .;/' • , ' ' :" 

- assignment; of :Studehts to classes can contribute significantly to the 

. v-^' \ " I \ , • / _ _ _ ■ _ • 

■ sucBess of schbolihg experience for an entire cohort of students. In «r > 

* ^additioh^ of courser th^^ isisues of ^equity inherent in tracking and other ' 
^ cia^s^^ssighmeht strategies demand attention if students are to be 

provided equitable schooling oppor.tanity > > 
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IV; IMPLEMENTING EQUITABEE SCHOOEING 0PI>ORTUNITY 



An endariiig' chajieng^ for schools 6f the future will be 'to adjust 
their programs to accommodate (x) emerging new knowledge and technologyr 
(2) the changing goals of society r arid (3) the variety of students' 
learning characteristics aji^^nejeds. Equit pppoi^unity can 

.b^^^^^^ t^^ for meeting: this challeiige* >^ ' i^' 

The most robust activity an entire school facii^ can engage in is" 
involved in ah jDngoihg process of "changing." Four assumptions guide. ' 
this process. They will be-mentibhed here drily brief ly since it as ridt>; 
the purpose of ;thi3 paper to foc^^ how charge cari be accbmpllshed 

'ef fectively.; . ' .V- t-^--/"' 

Pii:it, resesreh on school innoyat:ipn suggests that the individual 
school is the most efficient arid important unit of change. ^^^^ rtot, 

to say that' other r larger aggregates of'^schooMng units r ^iike ^school 

-v.-_.v,^ J- , 

districtsi do'^^Sbt play an important role in the change process, « 

•■ ■■ ■ -^^ ' y-' ■ • ■■ ■■ 

Second^ the principal in the role of instructional leader i^^the:^;^ 
mediator of changer and it is through a* iiriricipal's leader sh^i^ ajld^^^ 
suppprt that educatidrial prdgrams^aj:* a giveri school either will dr will 
riot be plarihedr executed, arid evaldated. Mariy principals need • 

irifdrmatidri arid assistarice with facilitating changes li: remains the 

^' / . _ . . p ■ : : . . : 

respdrisibi^ity df thdi^e who set policy to provrde the^ with appropriate 

supjE)di:t iii the chahge/ effortpt This support may- b^^i'n the form of 



trairiirig, policy?^ budget, etc. One valuable^,resource is those principals 



who have brought abqut significant changes in their schools, 
particularly those changes which resulted in providing the sorts of 

equitable schooling opportunity described in this paper. Some of these 

• , • • « • - 

J included: ^ 

' 



Jt. Staff developinent r 'i^^^^?^ 

,o Actively recruit: biringu 

, Lo Provide prof essibrial development experien^ for st'afi 
/ . "^^'\ v^^^^S^clTinclud^ of minority cultures within a 

sq^pbl population ^ 

> Expectation^ .r^ . 
^.j^-'^'l^^^^oll' ' Convey the expectaSon to staff and students t 



V.p " children can learh tegardiess of home culture 



< - ''^3h: ''j:^'i Curr iculum ' , : a 



: f'i^-'' - i'- "' ■'^ b ' Include oninority cultures in' the curriculum through 

>.c;,. : \ attention to holidays^ language studies, history, 



literature, etc, 

TreatSlrtofity cultures within the sfchbbl as a 
cur ricaium resource 



.4T Example 



o Convey by example: respect, interest,, a|;^^hig^i • : 
expectations for minority students 

— , - -.1 

THiiijE^ it is expected that changes; in society will occur eveiv^more 
rapidly in the future, this suggests that schools will be required; to 
deal with change as part of their bngoing planning and decision-making.: 
Research on school change suggests sthat planing for change is a 
continuing activity, invblvi^^#|^cuity. a3|^ principals. \ 

. Foun^fe, changes such* ^9 those; proposed here cari most effectively 



r^sialt wh^n^l-the princtptes of hov* adults "<:iearn are bbser<red and applied. 
Spririthall^S Thets-Sptinthaii J19 and Tl^urioff S .Ward {1981)- btovtde 
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--^ ■ - . • . v ■ ' ' 

inisights into how school fa<?aities^ haye utilized ^this information to 



innbvate change, change their 6wn behavior, and in the process^ construct 
more effective iearning experiences for their students. 

- The task of providing: equitable schooling opportunity for all 

_. ' _ _ _L_^ S_ _ '__ _~_ ~ 1 ~ _ - ~ 

Students should engage ail scfibol personnel, the academic and technical 

de<relopmerit of our nation's most precious resburce--its young people — is 

primarily the responsibility of bur schools. To leave a sighii^ig^ / 

- ' - * . * . ' 

proportion of this resource undeveloped dlie to inequitable 

* . •• ' ■ ■■ -r-^ 

practices is a shameful wa:sti. ^oritir^u^ planning aftd inr^^^Mpi wfiii ^ 

required to prepare all students fbr a prbductive and fulfilling^ 

adulthood *lh the rapidly chaiiging f uture. We hcJpe that this ' - \' 

cohceptualizatibn of equitable schooling- opportunity^ will contribute to 

this Effort. ' . . . , ; 
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Py^ther information dan be found iri Dreeban,; j,^67; Mj^han, 1979; 
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2. Much has been WtTitteh about the "meaning" of going tq schoolr 
J including the sd--called " hidden^ See* fpj^ f^ample, Herndori# . 

$ 1968; Dreebanr 196^; J>pstraan s WeingactneDr 1969^; Jackson7^i968'; Bossertr 
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Mphtgomery^ 19827^5^ and f>ipham> 1981. 
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Soar,. 1972;,Mcbbnald & Elias^ 1976; tikuhbff, BerUner , 

Brbphy & Eyertsbn, 1974, 1976; Pishe^et al. , 1978; Gbbd .r***"^ "^^^ 

6. This discussion of mediatiph of 
. several documehtsM^ the author which 

descriptive study, 'other e^appl^s 

varying "children ^t risfc," se^ th^ collecj: 

\9Q2. . . : ■ : : : : - ; _ . ^ ' • . ■-x:-, : \ . •• 

7. Three cautionary- eoitmierit^^ \ 
feature., Pfrst, language- alter natibn'^a^ . r • 
as what linguists tefer to as "code switching . " ''^|^^ linguists 'have a- 

variety b| def ihitigns^ for this term, colloquif i' dj^«f a v ; 

practitioners defines £ode switching as occurigg^hena^speak^ 
languages, talking wi%h a^ another person who aSderstands both, swiitches 
from one language to another.^within a single stream of meanings 
alternately usiqg words or phrases from both ianguagesi Apparently^ code <t 
switching occurs when.,-.the speaker chooses a term in pne '^language,^ or when 
a* t^'irm is indigenous to on^ of the . languages^ or wt?eh it is more 
appropriate given the dontext of the discburse.' -Language alternation as > 
observed in ^he Part r saiSt)le is described as an attempt t^b cbniinunicate 
meaning. Thus^ teacher used LI to repeat^ or jpVraphrase sbm^ 
hado been stated in CZ. This was particylarly * true when th^ cbgriigj^^ 
cbm^'lexity of a l6ssoh* increased and LEP students jnight riot ' have kriol^l . 
English te'rmiriblogy for 'lesson coriterit^ may have -.^ 

occurred, it wa^ riot done in this iristructidjial context arid is .not 
considered ; to part of this pheridmeridri. 

I ■ ;^ _ X ^ I ■ , j ■ . • , . ^ ^3; — 



Second r language alternation usually was spphtanebus and unplanned; 
This is in dontrast to a bilingual ihstructibhal method which advocates . . > 
concurrent translation^ wherein a statement or a portion of a planned 
lesson is first giVen^i^^ one language and then repeated as faithfully as 
possible in the: second. Ihsteadr language alternation apparently^w^^ 
response to the cbhteiKt during a given lesson and was used spontaneously 
* whenever a teacher ;sehsed- that a LEP student was not understanding. 

■ 'rtiirdr effective cbiranunicaSio'ri by the tea^her^s described here > 
should hot be ^rbnfused with whaj:;; linguists terra "language 
• khether t^ in the PaVt I .s|mpie were proficient j^^^^^ 

i ' ' ■ ''^/'"if^ riot a fbcus bf the studb^ ^JlEqqally '^^^^^^^^ . 

\^ lahgSage is ysed effectivel^^d res^lt^ in competent 
partScipatibri tn iri^twptipi^r^ctiy 

students with minimal English' skills could^^have accjffiulated th^e high ALT ■ ^ 
, recorded for this s^nple were it not for the ability of the. teacfferC^1:b f 
use LI fbr a portion of the instxfuctioni^ By so doing ^ they mediated _ t 
effective instruction^ which resulted^/^i^ feurn^ in the ability of th^r 
LEP students to respbhd appropriately to instruction . 

: : 8; ; gisher et at. (jL978jk^lSed this Academic Learning Time (ALT) the 

time a student spends frr a^^reicS^ content area; engaged in learn^^ 
. tasks with a highdegree of ace 
' allocated. time ^(the- time a. teapher spends in actual instruction in a 
. . certain'area/ not ir^±u4irig time spent with trahsitibhs, between 
activities f passing but^ bCKi)kk distractions^ 
etc;) ; student engagement ; and student acciifaey . . . .: 

■■ . ' ^ ' ■ , , :\ '■ ' : .' ; ' ■ ■ • 
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